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I.—THE REEVE’S TALE, 


A CoMPARATIVE Stupy or CrHaucen’s 
NARRATIVE Art, 


“Comme tout le monde avait lu le méme conte dans 
Boceace, . . . les Gloges des critiques anglais ¢taient inépui- 
sables en Vhonneur de Chaucer, qui, dans son imitation, 
avait su ajouter, disait-on, Uheureuses circonstances au récit 
de Boceace, Nous savons aujourd'hui que tout ce mérite 
dinventeur qu’on lui attribuait consiste A avoir fort bien 
copié notre fablian,” | 

That Chaucer did not go to Boceaccio for the Meeve's 
Tule is perfectly true; there is indeed no evidence that he 
ever saw the Decameron, That his source was, in all 
probability, the French fabliau, not of Gombert, but of the 
unnamed miller and the two clerks, is equally true.* This 

! Victor Le Clerc, FTistoire Littéraire de la France, xxi, 143. 

2 Cf. Varnhagen, Die Erzihlung von der Wiege, in Englische Studien, ix, 
240 ff. Varnhagen shows that of the extant analogues the fabliau of L« 
Meunier et les ii Clers (Montaiglon-Raynaud, Reeuetl Général et Complet des 
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fabliau combines the cheating-miller motive with the cradle 
motive, and since its discovery Chaucer has been deprived 
of the glory of having invented any significant part oi his 
plot. But has he merely “fort bien copié notre fabliau ?” 
Or, just what is one to understand by “ fort bien?” 


I. 


Le MEUNIER ET LES II CLERs. 


The persons of the fabliau, the two clerks, the miller, his 
wife and davghter, all unnamed, are of the middle class. 
The clerks were “né d’une vile et d’un pais” (v. 2), and 
dwelt “en un boschage” (v. 4). They met “devant lo 
mostier” (v. 20), and, after borrowing mare and corn, 
proceeded thence to the mill. The mill, and the miller’s 
dwelling, are not located geographically, and of their situa- 
tion and equipment we are told what the story demands, but 
nothing more : 


Li molins si loin lor estoit, 

Plus de .11. lives i avoit. 

C’estoit lo molin a choisel, 

Si seoit juste un bocheel : 

Il n’ot ilueques environ 

Borde, ne vile, ne maison, 

Fors sol la maison au munier (vy. 53ff.). 


There was a fire-place of some sort in the sleeping-room 
(v. 302), ‘where the fire furnished the only light. This 


‘abliaux, V, 83 ff. ; Chaucer Society, Originals and Analogues, 1, 93 ff.) most 
closely resembles Chaucer. This may or may not be Chaucer’s source, but 
it is convenient to regard it as such. The later English version, A verie 
merie Historie of the Milner of Abington (Varnhagen, op. cit.), is not involved 
in the present discussion, The fabliau of Gombert (Montaiglon-Raynaud, 
1, 238 ff. ; Originals and Analogues, 1, 87 ff.), reproduced by Boccaccio (De- 
cameron, 1X, 6) and La Fontaine (Contes, 11, 3), contains only the cradle 
motive, not that of the cheating miller. 
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was perhaps the only room, since the miller’s daughter 
spent her nights locked in a Auche (v. 163). Cradle, 
andirons and ring are necessary properties. The time of 
the story is jadis, simply, and begins “.I. diemanche, 
aprés mangier”’ (v. 19). 


Et l’autres clers si s’aparoille, 
Qant il oit le coc chanter (vv. 256 f.). 


The events of the story require but a single night. 

The action is not bound closely together by any single 
central motive. A dearth forces the two clerks to earn their 
living, and they set out to the mill with no further intent 
than to have their corn ground. When corn and _ horse 
disappear they do not suspect the miller, and in what 
follows they are actuated, not by any desire for revenge, 
but by the frank animalism of the typical clerk of the 
fabliaux, of the typical rogue hero. It is in this spirit that 
the first clerk deceives the daughter (vv. 204 ff.) ; and it is 
this spirit which is aroused in the second by the glimpse 
of the wife, reminding him of his friend’s pleasures, leading 
him to misplace the cradle during her absence, and to pull 
the child’s ear as she returns (vv. 228 ff.). 

The fabliau is 322 lines—about 1770 words—in length.’ 
Structurally, it consists of a single episode or adventure, 
and in this respect it is typical fabliau.? This episode is 
divided into three events or scenes: the short preliminary 
scene of the two clerks, elaborated mainly by dialogue ; the 
successful intrigue of the miller, elaborated by dialogue 


1The average length of the fabliaux is 300-400 lines. See Bédier, Les 
Fabliauz, p. 32, and, on the virtue of brevity in the fabliaux, p. 347. 

*** Le fabliau n’a point, comme le roman, I’allure biographique. I] prend 
ses héros au début de l’unique aventure qui les met en scone et les aban- 
donne au moment od cette aventure finit.’’ Bédier, p. 32. ‘‘ Un Fabliau 
est le récit d’une aventure toute particulidre et ordinaire ; c’est une situa- 
tion, et une seule A la fois. . .”’ Montaiglon-Raynaud, 1, viii. 
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and action ; the successful intrigues of the clerks, elaborated 
by dialogue and action. The last scene falls into two inci- 
dents, necessarily synchronous: first, the clerk and miller’s 
daughter, and, second, the clerk and miller’s wife; at the 
proper moment these two streams of action are neatly 
brought together to form the catastrophe. The third scene, 
culminating in the success of the clerks, acts as a foil to the 
second, culminating in the success of the miller. The scenes 
are well proportioned ;' increasing length corresponds with 
their climactic order,—.16, .28, and .56 of the whole, 
respectively. The movement is light and rapid, displaying 
the usual “don de déecrire avee gaieté le train courant des 
choses.”’*? The author introduces some detailed action for 
its own sake, or for its realistic effect,—when the first clerk 
ame to the miller’s house, “la dame a_ trovée filant”’ 
(v. 72). And, 

La nuit, qant ce vint au soper, 

Li muniers lor fait aporter 

Pain et lait, et eues, et fromage, 

C’ est la viande del bochage (vv. 169 ff. ). 
There is, however, rather less than the usual fabliau tendency 
to elaborate scenes by the use of minute incidents of im- 


portant action. The battle of the miller and the two clerks, 


for example, is described in relatively general terms : 


Qant li muniers entant la bole, 

Tantost prant lo clere par la gole 

Et li clers lui, qui s’apargoit 

Tantost lo met en si mal ploit 

A po li fait lo cuer crever (vv. 287 ff. ). 


Li dui clere ont lo vilain pris ; 

Tant l’ont folé et debatu 

Par po qu’il ne l’ont tot molu, 

Puis vont modre A autre molin (vv. 316 ff. ). 


'*Nul délayage, mais une juste proportion entre les diverses scénes’’ is 
a common characteristic of fabliau narrative. See Bédier, p. 357. 
* Bédier, p. 358. 
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The author, similarly, shows no disposition to linger over 
the consummation of the clerks’ intrigues (vv. 221 ff,, 
251 ff.). He proceeds, that is, with relative deliberation, 
achieved in the first case by means of dialogue, in the 
second by means of action, up to the objective point, then, 
with a restraint lamentably far from common in the fab- 
liaux, sums up the whole matter in two or three lines. 
There is evidence that the author saw the end from the 
beginning, grasped his story as a whole, He isolates the 
mill, thus making possible the miller’s trick and necessitat- 
ing the benighting of the clerks, The grove nearby is 


provided as the miller’s alleged place of sojourn, The 


stream waters a meadow where the mare is pastured, 
The miller’s reason for locking up his daughter is given 
(v. 162). There is an element of suspense in the account 
of the clerk’s theft of the andiron ring (vv. 180 ff.),—since 
one does not guess that he will use it to buy the daughter’s 
favor,—in his watchfulness (v. 184), and in the emphasis of 
the fact that one clerk supped with the daughter, the other 
with the miller and his wife (vv. 174ff.). On the other 
hand, the story is well under way when we learn that the 
miller’s family includes a daughter and a child (vv. 158 ff.), 
and there is no mention of the cradle until the clerk mis- 
places it (v. 241). 

The three scenes are elaborated, as has been said, largely 
by means of dialogue. Nearly half of the poem, in fact, 
consists of conversation.’ This does not take the form of 
monologue, soliloquy, indirect discourse, or group conversa- 
tion. Except in the few chorus speeches, introduced by 
“font il” (vv. 101 ff, 132 ff., 143 ff, 147 ff., 156 ff.), where 
both clerks address the miller, it is always in the form of 
dualogue. It is by this means that the clerks develop their 


‘About .45,—144 out of the 322 lines. 
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plan to earn a livelihood by becoming bolangier. By this 
means both clerks are sent to the wood, learn of the dis- 
appearance of mare and corn, come to their decision to spend 
the night with the miller, and persuade the miller to take 
them in. By this means we learn of the first clerk’s 
intention with regard to the daughter. We are permitted to 
hear the dualogue of these two, as well as that of the second 
clerk and the miller’s wife, by which the latter is persuaded 
not to interfere in the combat of clerk and miller. Dialogue 
is used, then, to expound in a concrete and dramatic way 
motives and intentions, and wherever one person is led to 
act under the infiaence of another. It is not used for 
purposes of characterization, and only rarely to express 
emotions. Its use for this latter purpose, as well as its 
liveliness, rapidity, vigor, its power of carrying on the story, 
its realistic and dramatic effect, are exemplified in the 
following lines : 
‘**Munier,’’ font il, “ Deus soit o vos ! 
Por amor Deu, avanciez nos.’’ 
‘*Seignor,’’ fait il, ‘‘et je de quoi?’’ 
‘* De nostre blé qu’est ci, par foi.’’ 
Qant durent prandre lo fromant, 
Ne trovent ne sac ne jumant. 
L’uns d’aus a l'autre regardé ; 
‘Qu’ est ice? somes nos robé?’’ 
**Ojil,”’ fait ce uns, ‘‘ ce m’ est vis ! 
Pechiez nos a a essil mis.’’ 


Chascuns escrie: ‘‘ Halas! halas! 
Secorez nos, saint Nicolas!’’ (vv. 101 ff.). 


In character the author of our fabliau is not interested. 
The persons of his story move through the action as mere 
lay-figures, doers of deeds. They are typical figures of the 
fabliaux, who need no accounting for as individuals. As 
for the heroes: “ Les jeunes premiers des fabliaux,' a qui 


1The authors of the fabliaux were often themselves clercs. Hence not 
only their favorable attitude toward members of their own class, but also 
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vont les sympathies des conteurs et les faveurs de leurs 
héroines, sont presque tous des clercs. ... Les jongleurs les 
traitent en enfants gités et terribles.’' Yet, in the present 
fabliau, their failure to suspect the miller makes them seem 
somewhat stupid. Upon their victims a contemporary audi- 
ence would waste no pity. They too are conventional 
figures. Like most of her sisters, “la fille estoit et bele 
et cointe” (v. 161), and required to be locked in her bin 
at night (vv. 162 ff). Of her mother’s appearance or 
character we have no knowledge, except perhaps the hint 
implied in the trouvére’s comment on her sending the clerks 
to look in the wood for the miller, who is hiding in the 
house: “ Ele ot bien ce mestier amors”’ (v. 90). Similarly, 
the miller “trop? savoit de son mestier” (v. 60). He is 
not, however, without some compensating qualities. When 
the clerks asked him to put them up for the night, 


Et li muniers prant A panser, 

Or seroit il pire que chiens, 

§’il ne lor faisoit aucun bien 

Del lor, car il lo puet bien faire (vv. 150 ff. ). 


He is not in any sense a dangerous person. The clerks do 
not fear him in planning their intrigues (vv. 194 ff.), and, 
as the second clerk expects, he proves to be the weaker in 
his struggle with the first clerk (vv. 300 ff.), 

Our trouvére is not interested in the mental states of his 
persons: always in the fabliaux there is “nulle prétention 
. ... 2 la finesse psychologique comme chez les conteurs du 


their attitude toward women. ‘‘Cette haine des femmes, faite de mépris, 
de curiosité, de crainte, de désir, ne s’explique-t-il pas plus aisément par 
les mceurs de ces moines manqués que par les idées ascétiques des religieux 
bouddhistes ?’’—Bédier, p. 398. 

1 Bédier, pp. 334, 393. 

2One should note that for trop the Hamilton ms. has mout. Cf. Engl. 
Stud., 1x, 242. 
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XVI® siécle qui alourdissent ces amuscites en leurs nouvelles 
trop savants.”' There is no hint of what goes on in the 
daughter’s mind, or in the wife’s when she finds the cradle 
(vv. 245ff.). The return of the first clerk represents the 
nearest approach to psychological analysis : 

Lo briez trove, si s’ esbaist ; 

N’est pas mervoille s’il lo fist. 

Il ot peor, et neporgant 

.I. petit est alez avant ; 


Et qant .1i. testes a trovées, 
Erraumant les a refusées (vv. 261 ff.). 


For comic effect, it will now be manifest, our trouvére 
depends wholly upon the results of the intrigues. He 
emphasizes no incongruities of character, betrays no attitude 
toward the persons of his story, and attempts nothing in the 
way of witticisms.? One is to be amused, then, at the loss 
of the mare and the corn,—though the clerks’ disappoint- 
ment is very lightly touched ; at the betrayal, by means of 
the iron ring, of the daughter, who, though we learn nothing 
of her sensations, and though it is the miller who has locked 
her in the bin, is the real victim; at the betrayal, by means 
of the misplaced cradle, of the miller’s wife; at the first 
clerk’s confiding in the miller, and the result, which is, 
however, mainly the physical pain of the miller; and, 
finally, at the wife’s accusing her husband of the theft of 
mare and corn. 


' Bédier, p. 357. 

“A dangerous negative, of course, since the Old French vocabulary has 
lost, for us, most of its color and connotation. Yet the facts that the 
fabliaux made, in general, no ‘literary pretensions of any sort, that, like 
ballads, they were composed to be heard, not read, and had to depend upon 
immediacy of effect, that they were clovely related to the popular or folk 
manner of telling a story, and thet the examples of fabliau wit which we 
do recognize (like the story of La Male honte [90]), are as obvious as they 
are feebie,—these facta lead one to think that the negative generaliza- 
tion is justified 
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The miller is thus in the end the victim of poetic justice,— 
of justice modified “ by considerations of art. ... A police- 
man catching a thief with his hand in » neighbour’s pocket 
and bringing him to summary punishment affords an example 


of complete justice, yet its very success robs it of all poetic 
qualities ; the same thief’ defeating all the natural machinery 
of the law, yet overtaken after all by a questionable ruse, 
would be to the poetic sense far more interesting.” ' The 
miller’s punishment is, in a sense, the result of chance, since 
the clerks do not suspect him of the theft of corn and mare. 
It gains, in effect, by the mockery of its unexpected source, 
in that it is the wife who makes the accusation. To the 
contemporary audience it would seem to be no more than 
equal to the crime. It has for immediate cause his own act 
and deed, since his theft results in the benighting of the 
clerks, and his accusation of his wife, in her revelation of 
the theft. It is, finally, repeated and multiplied, in that he 
suffers, not only in his own person, and in the persons of his 
wife and daughter, but also in the loss of the stolen goods. 
It is eminently satisfactory to an audience whom the miller 
has antagonized by his theft, and whose sympathy has been 
won for his victims by their poverty. The sense of poetic 
justice, finally, is not merely in solution in the story: the 
wife’s response to the miller’s reproaches contains a moral 
sentiment, which is, as Victor Le Clere says, only too rare 
in the fabliaux :? 


‘‘Sire,’’ fait ele, ‘‘autrement vait, 
Car se je sui pute provée, 
Par engin i fui atornée ; 
Mais vos estes larron prové, 


* Moulton, Shakeapeare as a Dramatic Artiat, p, 382, 

* Histoire Littéraire de la Franee, xxi, 143f, Of, Bédier, p, 311, The 
fabliaux are merely ‘‘mosx pour la gent faire rire;’’ moral purpose is 
never more than accessory, 
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Qui en cez clers av-z emblé 
Lor sac de blé et lor jumant, 
Dont vos seroiz levez au vant’’ (vv. 308 ff. ). 


Proverbial comment, generalizations upon the life which they 
reflected, are, however, not uncommon in the fabliaux.' A 
dearth came, it is said, a common occurrence, “c’est domage 
i la povre gent” (v. 8). Hunger, one of the clerks says, 
“e’est une chose qui tot vaint” (v. 28). Again, “ fous est 
qui en vain se travaille” (v. 133), and “ qui toz jors se tait 
rien ne valt” (vy, 273). The trouvére, clearly enough, was 
capable of seeing the world from the moral point of view. 


II. 


THE ReEEveE’s TALE. 


The fabliaux were “ destinés a la récitation publique,” * and 
in the Reeve’s Tale, thanks to its dramatic setting,® we seem 
to have the actual public recitation of a fabliau by one who, 
though not, indeed, a professional trouvére, is a master of 
the art of narration. It is effective not merely because it is 
well told, however, but also because it is opportune. It 
is inspired by the Reeve’s desire for revenge upon the 
Miller, in whose tale, just told, the victim is, like the Reeve, 
a carpenter. He is stupid and superstitious, the old husband 
oi a young wife, and the Reeve’s senile melanchely in his 
own prologue, shows that the cap has fitted. The victim of 
the Reeve’s Tale is inevitably, then, a miller, and in describ- 


1See J. Loth, Die Sprichworter und Sentenzen der Altfranzisischen Fabliauz. 

* Bédier, p. 37. Cf. Loth, p. 1. 

%’The fabliau does not ‘‘former de suite ni de série.’? Montaiglon- 
Raynaud, 1, viii. But the fact that the story of the Miller of Trumpington 
is one of the Canterbury Tales, heightens its effect, without in any way 
changing its form. Though one of a series of tales, it is none the less a 
fabliau. 
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ing him the Reeve draws a portrait which skilfully suggests, 
yet does not reproduce, the ‘miller of the General Prologue.' 

As in the fabliau, the persons of the tale are the two 
clerks, the miller, his wife and daughter. But we know 
more about them; they seem to us real people, in a real 
world, with a place in actual society. The clerks are not 
simply “né d’une vile et d’un pais” (v. 2); they are 
members of a great college, “men clepen the Soler-halle at 
Cantebregge”’ (v. 3990); they are named, Aleyn and Iohn 
(v. 4013); and both were born at Strother, “fer in the 
North” (v. 4015), and speak a Northern dialect (vv. 
4022 ff.).2 The miller “was hoten déynous Simkin” (v. 
3941). His wife, not named, was of gentle kin: “the 
person of the toun hir fader was” (v. 3943). The daughter, 


The Miller ‘‘at wrastling.... wolde have alwey the ram”’ (v. 548) ; 
Simkin could ‘‘wel wrastle and shete’’ (v. 3928). The Miller bore ‘‘a 
swerd and bokeler . . . . by his syde’’ (v. 558) ; Simkin carried ‘‘a long 
panade,’’ ‘‘and of a swerd ful trenchant was the blade ;’’ he carried ‘‘a 
Ioly popper’’ and ‘‘a Sheffeld thwitel’’ (vv. 3929 ff.). The Miller could 
‘‘wel... .stelen corn, and tollen thryes’’ (v. 562); Simkin was ‘‘a theef 
. . « « for sothe of corn and mele’’ (v. 3939), and because of the maunci- 


ple’s illness 
‘“stal bothe mele and corn 


An hundred tyme more than biforn ; 
For ther-biforn he stal but curteisly, 
But now he was a theef outrageously ’’ (vv. 3995 ff. ). 


The Miller wore ‘‘a whyt cote and a blew hood”’ (v. 564); Simkin was 
‘tas eny pecok . . . . proud and gay”’ (v. 3926). The Miller could ‘‘a 
baggepype.... blowe and sowne”’ (vy. 565); Simkin could ‘‘ pypen... . 
and fisshe’’ (v. 3927). When he insisted upon telling his tale, the Miller 
‘*for-dronken was al pale’’ (v. 3120). No doubt the Reeve glanced at 
him significantly as he described Simkin: ‘‘ Ful pale he was for-dronken, 
and nat reed’’ (v. 4150). 

2Skeat points out Chaucer’s mistakes. ‘‘Of course this is what we 
should expect; the poet merely gives a Northern colouring to his diction 
to amuse us; he is not trying to teach us Northern grammar. The general 
effect is excellent, and that is all he was concerned with.’’—Complete Works 
of Geoffrey Chaucer, v, 121 f. 
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Malin (v. 4236), whom the person of the toun planned to 
make his heir and marry well, and the child in cradle, a 
proper page of six months, complete the miller’s household. 
To the dramatis persone of his source Chaucer adds charac- 
ters which, though they remain in the background, contribute 
something to the verisimilitude of the tale. Jn addition to 
the parson, there is the mat.ciple, whose sudden illness 
leads to the outrageous thefts of the miller. The warden’s 
permission must be secured befere the clerks may undertake 
the adventure. The mention cf the nunnery, of Soler-halle 
at Cambridge, of the effeet upon observers of Simkin and 
his dame, and even phrases like “he was a market-beter atte 
fulle” (v. 3936), all contribute to the impression of a com- 
plex social setting which stands in sharp contrast to the 
sense of isolation produced by Chaucer’s original. Even the 
mare of the fabliau, who does not differ essentially from 
the sack of grain, is transformed, and becomes Bayard, a 
hcrse with volition, if not personality, who leads the clerks 
a merry chase : 


Toward the fen, ther wilde mares renne, 
Forth with wehee, thurgh thikke and thurgh thenne (vv. 4065 f.). 


Of the scene of the action Chaucer tells us rather raore 
than does his source ; he names and locates it, carrying out, 
perhaps, the suggestion of the “molin a choisel” of the 
fabliau : 

At Trumpington, aat fer fro Cantebrigge, 
Ther goth! a brook and over that a brigge, 


Up.on the whiche brook ther stant a melle ; 
And this is verray soth that I yow telle ( vv. 3921 ff. ). 


' The peculiar vividness of the present tense in descriptions is noteworthy. 
In the present instance it implies that skeptical readers may verify the tale 
by examination of brook and bridge and mill. In narration, on the other 
hand, the present tense is less vivid, perhaps because it is, necessarily, 
artificial. For the modern reader it is associated with second-hand summa- 
ries and abstracts. Cf. ‘‘A microscopic boy upon a cosmic horse came 
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Nearby is the fen:' behind the mill an arbor (v. 4061), and 
a barn (v. 4088). Within the mill are hopper and trough 
(vv. 4036 ff.).. The miller’s house is “ streit,” “ twenty foot 
of space” (vv. 4122 ff), but has evidently more than one 


room, for Simkin 


in his owne chambre hem made a bed 
With shetes and with chulons faire y-spred, 
Noght from his owne bed ten foot or twelve. 
His doghter hadde a bed, al by hir-selve, 
Right in the same chambre, by and by ; 
It mighte be no bet, and cause why, 
Ther was no roumer herberwe in the piace (vv. 4139 ff. ). 


Through a hole in the wall of this room the moonlight fell 
upon Simkin’s bald heid, and at a critical moment he 
tripped over a stone in the floor,—if there was a floor? 
The clerks, retursing from the pursuit of their horse, found 
Simkin sitting by the fire. By this same fire, no doubt, 
Simkin’s wife baked the cake made of the clerks’ flour. 

The time of the action seems to be the not very distant 
past: “a Miller was ther dwelling many a day” (v. 3925), 
“On a day it happed, in a stounde, sik lay the maunciple ” 
(vv. 3992f.). When the clerks returned with the horse it 
was night (v. 4117). ‘“Aboute midnight wente they to 
reste’? (v. 4148), an unusually late hour.? “ Hem nedede 
no dwale” (vy. 4161), Chaucer says, implying the custom of 
the “ night-cap.” 

This Ioly lyf han thise two clerkes lad 


Ti] that the thridde cok bigan to singe. 
Aleyn wax wery in the daweninge (vv. 4232 ff. ). 


slowly down the road !eading to the town watering trough. ... The 
watering trough is at the curb line of the street, in front of the post-office.” 
-—-Atlantic Monthly, 88, 409. 

i See Skeat’s identification of the scene, vy, 116. 

?Dead sleep fell upon the carpenter, in the Miller’s Tale, ‘aboute 
corfew-tyme, or litel more”? (v. 3645),—8 or 9 p. m., ‘‘ People invariably 
went to bed very early.’’—Skeat, v, 108. 
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Chaucer is, then, somewhat more sreful than the trouvére 
to indicate (ue time of the activz. 

The action is more closely unified than is that of the 
full.au. From beginning to end its mainspring is the cen 
test of clerks «xd miiler, Simkin’s thefts, opportunely 
increased by the sudden illness of the maunciple, react upon 
the clerks : 

Testif they were, and lusty for to pleye, 

And, only for hir mirthe and revelrye, 

Up-on the wardeyn bisily they crye, 

To yeve hem leve but a litel stounde 

To goon to mille and seen hir corn y-grounde ; 

And hardily, they dorste leye hir nekke, 

The miller shold nat stele hem half a pekke 

Of corn by sleighte, ne by force hem reve (vv. 4004 if. ). 
This expesition of character and mental states, of a situation 
very different from that at the beginning of the fabliau, 
prepares us at once, and paves the way, for all that is to 
come.' Carrying out their purpose, the clerks set out 
to watch hopper and trough,—clearly two clerks are neces- 
sary, if the miller is to be circumvented, and they do not 
seem, as they do in the fabliau, to be present in the cheating- 
miller story simply for the sake of the cradle story which 
follows. Simkin gets rid of them easily enough by turning 
their horse loose, and the long and exasperating pursuit is 
followed by contrasting situations, which form exceedingly 
effective transition to the clerks’ revenge. They return, 
“wery and weet, as beste is in the reyn” (v. 4107), to find 
the miller sitting comfortably by the fire, John’s state of 
mind is signifleant : 

‘Now are we drive til hething and til seorn, 
Our corn is stole, men wil ua foles calle, 


Bathe the wardeyn and our felawes alle, 
And namely the miller; weylawey!'’ (vy, 4110ff,), 


‘Varnhagen, pp, 256, 262, calls attention to the ‘‘ gana abweichende, 
vortreffliche motivirung bei Chaucer’’ at this point, 
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Although the “streitness”’ of his souse necessitates all 
sleeping in the eame room, Simkin agrees to put then: up 
for the night, and indulges freely and unti! « late hour in 
the ale, which the clerks, he supposes, will pay for. (One 
must contrast the frugal “viende de bochage” of the 
fabliau.) The result is sleep, not mer ly, as Varnhagen 
points out,’ oblivious, but audible (v. 4163),? with what 
effect upon the nerves of the wakeful clerks no human being 
need be told. Yet the story demands that it be emphasized. 
Says Aleyn: 
‘This lange night ther tydes me na reste ; 

But yet, na fors ; al sal be for the beste. 

For Iohn,”’ seyde he, ‘‘als ever moot I thryve, 

If that I may, yon wenche wil I swyve. 

Som esement has lawe y-shapen us ; 

For Iohn, ther is a lawe that says thus, 

That gif a man in a point be y-greved, 

That in another he sal be releved’’ (vv. 4175 ff.). 


One does not suppose, of course, that this morality seemed 
wholly satisfactory to Chaucer, or that Aleyn himself could 
have taken it very seriously. Nevertheless we have here 
something more than te mere animalism® of the fabliau. 
Though they had sworn to get the better of the miller, the 
clerks had been cheated; they were weary and wet from 
pursuing Bayard while Simkin sat comfortably by the fire; 


Op, eit., pr 262, 

*The Miller's Tale (vy. 8647) and the Pardoner’s Tale (¥. 654) tarnish 
suggestive commentary, 

5A Nation reviewer defines animaliam as a ‘species of realism whieh 
deals with man considered as an animal, capable of hunger, thirst, lust, 
cruelty, vanity, fear, sloth, predacity, greed, and other passions and appe- 
tites that make him kin to the brutes, but which neglects, so far as possible, 
any higher qualities whieh distinguish him from lis four-footed relatives, 
such as humor, thought, reason, aspiration, affection, morality and reli- 
gion,’’—T'he Nation, uxut, 15, There is humor, thought, reason, even a 
kind of morality in what Aleyn says, 
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and now their vexation, and, thanks to their own ale, the 
snoring chorus, promised them a sleepless night. The situa- 
tion cried aloud for revenge, and to Aleyn, whom one 
cannot pretend to regard as more than one remove from 
the typical clerk of the fabliaux,—to Aleyn, who had seen 
the highly sexed Malin, and who was, of course, perfectly 
familiar with Simkin’s weakest point, one particular form 
of wild justice would inevitably suggest itself. No less 
inevitable are the movements of John’s mind : 

‘And I lye as a draf-sek in my bed ; 

And when this Iape is tald another day, 


I sal been halde a daf, a cokenay ! 
I wil aryse, and auntre it, by my fayth!"’ (vv, 4206 ff.), 


Thus, if Aleyn is inspired by desire for revenge, John, 
remembering the notorious jealousy of Simkin, and the 
pleasures of his companion, is inspired not only by desire 
for revenge, but like Roland, by emulation. Both are 
inspired by the thought of how they will appear when the 
tale is told (vv. 4111, 4207 f.).'| John now changes * the posi- 


' They are in good company here , Roland exclaims : 


‘*Or guart chascuns que granz cols i empleit, 
Male cancun ja chantee n’en seit!’’ (vv. 1013f.). 


And one thinks of Helena, in All’s Well, and Gretchen, in Faust. 

*In the fabliau it occurs to the clerk to misplace the cradle only after 
seeing the miller’s wife leave the room. Chaucer's change is not an 
improvement, thinks Varnhagen (pp. 268 f.), and regrets that the manu- 
scripts do not justify an assumption of error in transmission. But John is 
a shade better than the French clerk, sometning more than a creature of 
mere animal “impulse. He is a skilful intriguer, who plans his revenge 
carefully, counts on what he foresees. Chaucer’s change increases the 
effect of suspense, since the reader does not know why the cradle is moved. 
Of course John must risk the wife’s missing the cradle before she leaves 
the room. But is there greater danger of this than of the failure of the 
trick upon her return? The fabliau of Gombert agrees with Chaucer’s 
source here, and Boccaccio follows Gombert. It is interesting to note that 
La Fontaine (in Le Berceau, Contes, ii, 5) makes the same change that 
Chaucer makes. Undoubtedly Chaucer had his reasons for the change, 


whatever they were. 
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tion of the cradle; as for his victim, “as any Iay she light 
was and Tolyf” (v. 4154); and results followed beyond his 
expectation, involving his companion more seriously than in 
the fabliau, since Simkin is a more dangerous adversary than 
the French miller. Simkin’s wife comes to Aleyn’s assist- 
ance, however, as the moonlight falls on Simkin’s bald head, 
thoughtfully provided by Chaucer to resemble Aleyn’s night- 
cap and draw her fire. One gets from the whole an 
impression of an action well-knit, carefully constructed, 
foreseen, and, granting but a little of that play of chance 
which the comic muse may always demand, inevitable. 
The central motive has become the contest of clerks and 
miller; mere animalism is a secondary matter ; the form of 
the clerks’ revenge is the inevitable result of the characters 
of all concerned,' 

The Reeve’s Tale is 404 lines—about 3,350 words—in 
length. It is thus about twice as long as its source or as 
the average fabliau, yet only half as long as the longest.’ 
It has not lost the virtue of brevity; for a modern short 
story it is short ;* it can be read in less than half an hour, 
It does not tell a longer story than the fabliau, but tells the 
same story with greater elaboration. It consists of the same 
episode divided into the same three events or scenes, each 


Varnhagen calls attention to Chaucer’s omission of the pulling of the 
child’s ear: ‘‘ Eine mutter, welche dadurch zu einem fehltritte, frei- 
lich ohne es zu wissen, gebracht wird, dass sie zu ihrem schreienden kinde 
geht, so etwas mochte Chaucer doch bedenklich erscheinen.’’ Pathos, in- 
troduced at this point, or at any point, in the story, would manifestly de- 
stroy the unity of impression. Yet the French clerk’s act is not out of 
keeping with the cruelty of the fabliaux, which may, of course, go much 
further than this. 

1Cf. the discussion of Poetic Justice, pp. 28 f., below. 

2 MR, 34, about 7500 words. 

5 The most usual length of the short story is 3000 to 5000 words. Cf., C. 
R. Barrett, Short Story Writing, p. 17. 


2 
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with the same functions. The whole is preceded, however, 
by a description, in mass, of the victims of the clerks’ 
intrigues (vv. 3921-3986). The summary of the opening 
situation,—the illness of the maunciple and the miller’s 
thefts (vv. 3987-4001), requires somewhat more space than 
the French account of the dearth. But Chaucer has so far 
compressed the expository scene of the two clerks that it is, 
properly speaking, no scene at all.' He does not mention, 
as the fabliau does, the place and time of their conversation ; 
and he reduces the relatively long dialogue to a few lines 
of indirect discourse. Exclusive of the mass of character- 
description this preliminary matter requires but thirty lines, 
—.07 of the whole. The second scene requires 120 lines, 
or .30; the third, 200 lines, or, .50.2 Chaucer, that is, 
preserves the excellent proportions of the fabliau, but 
compresses the first scene to gain space for preliminary 
character-description. The second and third scenes owe 
their length in part to the use of dialogue ; they owe it in 


greater degree to the introduction of details of action, 
partly for their own sake (here the fabliau keeps pace with 
Chaucer),* and partly to carry on the narrative. Chaucer’s 
story is thus more vividly and completely imagined than 
the fabliau. A few lines from the Reeve’s 7le will illustrate 
the difference in method : 


And by the throte-bolle he caughte Alayn. 

And he hente hym despitously agayn, 

And on the nose he smoot him with his fest. 
Doun ran the blody streem up-on his breast ; 
And in the floor, with nose and mouth to-broke, 
They walwe as doon two pigges in a poke. 


'Cf., Whitcomb, The Study of a Novel, p. 36. 
* The remaining 54 lines, or .13, is character-description. 
*Cf., vv. 4136 ff., with the passage from the fabliau quoted p. 4, above. 
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And up they goon, and doun agayn anon, 

Til that the miller sporned at a stoon, 

And doun he fil bakward up-on his wyf, 

That wiste no-thing of this nyce stryf (vv. 4273 ff. ).! 


Presently she and John take part in the conflict, and it 
proceeds with no less vividness and detail. Dialogue, too, 
is effectively used where the fabliau has none. The con- 
summation of the intrigues shows this same love of detail ; 
Chaucer is a shade more outspoken than the fabliau. On 
the other hand he shows himself capable of rapid summary 
in general terms ;? for by this means he compresses the 
first scene. One gets the impression that he is fully con- 
scious of the different effects produced by general and by 
concrete terms and uses whichever are, at the moment, 
better suited to his purpose. 

¥n grasp and foresight Chaucer shows a marked advance. 
Nothing in the fabliau corresponds to the preparation for 
Simkin’s downfall : 


As piled as an ape was his skulle (v. 3935). 


She wende the clerk hadde wered a volupeer. 

And with the staf she drough ay neer and neer, 

And wende han hit this Aleyn at the fulle, 

And smoot the miller on the pyled skulle (vv. 4303 ff. ) 


Chaucer’s early mention of daughter and child, and his 
emphasis of the cradle are further evidence of his prevision : 
Simkin had 


a child that was of half-yeer age ; 
In cradel it lay and was a propre page (vv. 3971 f. ). 


The cradel at hir beddes feet is set, 
To rokken, and to yeve the child to souke (vv. 4156 f. ). 


'Cf., the lines quoted p. 4, above. Chaucer has about 350 words where 
the fabliau has about 160. The effective awakening of the wife by Simkin’s 
fall is peculiar to Chaucer. 

“See vv. 3995 ff., 4146 ff. 
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John moves the cradle (vv. 4211 ff.), and the two results 
follow (vv. 4221 ff., 4251 ff.), each time with mention of 
the cradle. Looking not forward but backward, Chaucer's 
characteristic summaries of situation at a given moment, 
cross sections of the narrative, are still further evidence of 
his grasp : ' 

Thus is the proude miller y-bete, etc. (vv. 4313 ff. ) 


‘* Now are we drive til hething and til scorn. 
Our corn is stole,’’ etc. (vv. 4110 ff. ) 


While, by means of detailed action and dialogue, Chaucer, 
as we have seen, retards the movement of his story, he 
attempts no suspense of the sort that conceals the outcome. 
The Reeve is telling the tale and the miller is sure to be 
worsted in the end. 

While there is relatively less dialogue? in Chaucer’s tale, 
there is absolutely more. It is not all dualogue, but takes 
a variety of forms: Soliloquy (thoughts), of Simkin, vv. 
4047 ff., 4201 ff.; of his wife, vv. 4218 ff.: of Aleyn. 
vv. 4249 ff. Monologue, John, vv. 4109 ff.; Simkin, vv. 
4095 ff., 4307 ff. ; his wife, vv. 4286 ff. Dualogue, Simkin 
and John, vv. 4120 ff.; Aleyn and John, vv. 416) ff. ; 
Aleyn and Malin, vv. 4236 ff.; Aleyn and Simkin, 4262 ff, 
Group Conversation, two instances, speeches in the follow- 
ing order: (1) Aleyn, Simkin, John, Simkin, John, Aleyn, 
Simkin (vv. 4022 ff); (2) John, Aleyn, Wife, John (vv. 
4072 ff.) There are no chorus speeches. Indirect Dis- 


1 His careful motivation, pp. 14 ff., above, his emphasis of the comic 
effects in character and in plot, pp. 22 ff., below, and his emphasis of 
poetic justice, pp. 28 ff., below, should be noted in this connection. 

? About .37, 151 out of 404 lines, or about 1250 words, as contrasted with 
about 790 words in the fabliau. 

3‘ A sustained, realistic conversation of even three speakers is much 
more difficult to compose than dualogue, is a sign of true dramatic imagina- 
tion, and a distinguishing mark of great novelistic technic. The complexity 
of its structure is due chiefly to the great possible variety in sequence and 
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course takes the place of the expository dialogue.'| Chaucer 
suppresses the dualogue of John and the miller’s wife, and 
substitutes for the preliminary talk of clerk and daughter 
the farewel! and confession ; otherwise he follows the fabliau 
in the use of the dialogic form. He adds, however, the 
monologues and soliloquies, notably those of Simkin’s wife 
and Aleyn, when they go astray in the dark, Simkin’s 
reflections upon his own cleverness, and his wrathful out- 
burst in reply to Aleyn’s tale of his adventures. Chaucer’s 
method is, then, strictly speaking, less dramatic than that 
of the fabliau; he is less likely to use dialogue in those 
parts of his story where one character affects the actions of 
another; he is more likely to use it to express thought or 
emotion, and, in the group-conversations, “to give brilliant 
pictures of human life and picturesque scenes of nature.”’* 
It does not, however, lack vividness or liveliness and vigor.’ 
It has, too, in high degree the dramatic quality of suggested 
exposition : 

Aleyn spak first, ‘‘al hayl, Symond, y-fayth ; 

How fares thy faire doghter and thy wyf?’”’ 

‘* Aleyn! welcome,’’ quod Simkin, ‘‘ by my lyf, 

And Iohn also, how now, what do ye heer?’ (vv. 4022 ff.). 
From this passage and John’s reply in the lines that follow 
we might infer enough to make the preliminary exposition 
unnecessary, yet the story moves steadily forward. 


length of speeches, and of connectives and comment.’’ Whitcomb, The 
Study of a Novel, pp. 18f. Chaucer's group conversations are not sustained, 
but they have realism and variety. Cf., however, T. R. Price, Troilus and 
Oriseyde, Pub. Mod. Lang. Asso., xt, 315: ‘‘For trio-scenes, in which a 
third person stands by to check the freedom of dramatic expansion, Chaucer 
shows a special aversion.’’? He uses group scenes “‘ to mark the attainment 
of some definite stage of action, and to give the summary of the situation.’’ 
This is a fair description of the group conversations in the Reeve’s Tale, 

'Cf., p. 5, above. 

* Price, loc. cit., and the passage quoted, p. 26, below. 

°Cf., passage quoted, p. 26, beiow. 
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The Chaucer of the Reeve’s Tale is manifestly the Chaucer 
of the General Prologue, with the same interest in character 
and the same skill in portraying it. Aleyn and John are 
perhaps a little cleverer than the French clerks, but they 
carry on the fabliau tradition, Chaucer, however, not taking 
the type for granted, but describing them as “ testif”’ and 
“lusty for to pleye” (v. 4004). Similarly, he is not con- 
tent with the conventional description of the miller’s daughter 
as “bele et cointe” ; Malin 

thikke and wel y-growen was, 
With camuse nose and yén greye as glas: 


With buttokes brode and brestes rounde and hye, 
But right fair was hir heer, I wol nat lye (vv. 3973 ff.). 


Chaucer, however, is chiefly interested in Simkin and his 
wife, and upon them he depends for comic effects quite 
distinct from those which have their source in the intrigue. 
The description of Simkin has exactly the independent 


comic value of the portraits in the General Prologue: 


As eny pecok he was proud and gay. 

Pypen he coude and fisshe, and nettes bete, 
And turne coppes, and wel wrastle and shete ; 
And by his belt he baar a long panade, 

And of a swerd ful trenchant was the blade. 

A Ioly popper baar he in his pouche ; 

Ther was no man for peril dorste him touche. 
A Sheffeld thwitel baar he in his hose ; 
Round was his face, and camuse was his nose.' 
As piled as an ape was his skulle. 

He was a market-beter atte fulle. 

Ther dorste no wight hand upon him legge, 
That he ne swoor he sholde anon abegge. 

A theef he was for sothe of corn and mele, 
And that a sly, and usaunt for to stele. 

His name was hoten déynous Simkin (vv. 3926 ff. ). 


Tt is hardly necessary to point out the comic “ incongruity” in the 
repetition of this feature in the daughter's face. 
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Comic incongruities, imperfections, departures from the norm, 
appear thus in Simkin’s dress,' features, and manner, and 
approach caricature in the account of his equipment. From 
the comic point of view his dishonesty, vanity, and violence 
are ludicrous departures from the moral norm. He is a sly 
thief, yet guilty of stupidity in permitting his own slyness to 
bring about the dangerous benighting of the clerks, as well 
as in permitting his vanity and cupidity to lead him to 
regard with such jealous satisfaction a daughter of the parson 
of the town, and to suppose that because she was “ y-fostred 
in a nunnerye’ 
mayde.” * With her, comic effect springs wholly from this 
source : 


’? she was necessarily “ wel y-norissed and a 


And eek, for she was somdel smoterlich, 

She was as digne as water in a dich ; 

And ful of hoker and of bisemare. 

Hir thoughte that a lady sholde hir spare, 

What for hir kinrede and hir nortelrye 

That she had lerned in the nonnerye (vv. 3963 ff. ). 


In the portrait of Simkin Chaucer, as has been said, 
follows the familiar methods of the General Prologue, There 
is the same effective absence of system, the order of items in 
the little catalogue determined, perhaps, wholly by the exi- 
gencies of rhyme. There is, too, the same skill in the 
selection of characteristic detail, the same harmony, the same 
final unity in the portrait. In this topsy-turvy order the 
well-known methods are combined: epithet and dress, accom- 


1Cf., v. 3955. 

2 “Die Nonnenkloster, die Stiitten des Friedens und der Ruhe, erscheinen 
als Sitze sinnlichster Lust. Vor allem wird das Gebot der Keuschheit wenig 
respectiert.... Selbst die Abtissin, die ohne Nachsicht die Unregel miissig- 
keiten der Nonnen bestraft, ist nicht frei von Vorwurf.’’ Preime, Die 
Frau in den altfranaiisischen Fabliaux, p. 80. Preime finds no lack of 
evidence in support of these statements, Cf., Pfeffer, Beitriige zur Kenntniss 
des altfranadsischen Volkslebens, meist auf Grund der Fablioux, 1, 27. 
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plishment,' equipment, effect upon others, physiognomy, 
habits, effect, habits, and epithets, Other methods, else- 
where in the tale, deepen the impression of the characters, 
and sometimes increase our knowledge of them. Thus 
Simkin’s slyness is expressed by pantomime : 


Out at the dore he gooth ful prively, 
Whan that he saugh his tyme, softely ; 
He loketh up and doun til he hath founde 
The clerkes hors. . . (vv, 4057 ff.).? 


It is expressed by self-description : “ Yet can a miller make 
a clerkes berd” (vy. 4096). We should not know, however, 
that John was swift of foot but for his “T is ful wight, god 
waat, as is a raa” (v. 4086). The Northern dialect of the 
clerks is the most notable piece of characterization by utter- 
ance ;* their exclamations upon the discovery of the loss of 
the horse, together with the pantomime, are revelation 
of the “testif” quality, of their excitability. The miller’s 
boastfulness (vv. 4000 f.), his pride of family (v. 4272) are 
revealed in the same way. Snoring clearly had for Chaucer 
definite implications in regard to character.‘ Even Bayard, 
finally, goes “ forth with wehee” (v. 4066). It is not likely 
that Chaucer intended to heighten the effeet of character by 
means of contrast in his portraits of John and Aleyn ; the 


‘Usually introduced by the phrase ‘‘ he coude,’’ or ‘‘ wel coude he,’’ 
this method is very characteristic of Chaucer. For examples see the 
General Prologue, vv. 94f., 106, 122 f., 130, 189 ff., 210ff., 236f., 258, 
278, 325, 382 ff., 490, 547 ff., 562, 565, 608, etc.; the Miller’s Tale, vv. 
3193, 3200, 3326, etc.; the Friar’s Tale, vv. 1325f.; the Nun’s Priest's 
Tale, vv. 4040 ff. 

2Cf., vv. 3951 ff. 

‘Tt adds just one detail to what we know of them, makes them more reul 
and more amusing in effect, therefore ; dialect alone does not individualize. 
‘Ch, vv. 4163 ff., A 3647, C554. 
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two clerks are much alike, yet John seems to be somewhat 
the more forceful, the wiser or more discreet.' 

It is scarcely possible to define Chaucer’s attitude toward 
the persons of the tale. In this, as in other respects, he 
preserves the fabliau tradition of impersonality. Negatively, 
of course, it is not difficult to say that he does not sit in 
judgment upon them ; he is manifestly not writing from the 
point of view of the moralist. His purpose is not to reform 
the millers of England; as in the fabliau there is, except 
perhaps in the reference to Malin’s legacy (vv. 3983 f.), no 
suggestion of satire directed against a class.* Unlike the 
victims in the Friar’s Tale and the Summoner’s Tale, Simkin 
is not a type but an individual, and it is not the miller at 
whom we laugh, but at the man, real, complex, human, 

The discussion of motives * has already disclosed Chaucer's 
greater interest in states of mind, though there is nothing, 
and in a tale of this sort there could be nothing,‘ like the 
psychological study, the carefully drawn “lines of emotion ”’ 
of the Franklin’s Tale, where a situation which threatens to 
become somewhat similar concerns persons of rank, dignity, 
and breeding, and is regarded seriously. Of methods much 
need not be said. One reads Simkin’s mind in his face : 
“this miller smyled of hir nycetee, and thoghte” (vv. 


‘John knew the way, spoke first to the miller, devised the plan of 
standing by the hopper, discovered the loss of the horse, and suggested 
laying down swords and running after him, called Aleyn a ‘ fonne,’’ 
counseled prudence but carried out a more daring intrigue and involved 
Aleyn in the catastrophe, while he himself escaped. Aleyn made the 
preparations, said he would stand by the trough (thus following John’s 
lead), conceived the plan of getting even with Simkin, mistook Simkin for 
John. There is thus nothing like the clearly-intended contrasts between 
Nicholas and Absolon, in the Miller’s Tale, or between Arveragus and 
Aurelius, in the Franklin’s Tale. 

* Satirical purpose is exceptional in the fabliaux. Cf., Bédier, pp. 326 ff. 

*Pp. 14 ff. above. 

*Cf., pp. 7 f. above. 
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4046 f.). The effect of “known causes” hs been pointed 
out.'| The miller betrays his wrath (vv. 4268 ff.), the clerks 
(whose dialect is at this point especially amusing) and the 
miller’s wife betray their excitement, by utterance and panto- 
mime, in the lively and picturesque incident of the pursuit 
of the horse : 


And whan the mele is sakked and y-bounde, 

This Iohn goth out and fynt his hors away, 

And gan to crye ‘‘ harrow’’ and ‘‘ weylaway ! 

Our hors is lorn! Alayn, for goddes banes, 

Step on thy feet, com out, man, al at anes! 

Allas, our wardeyn has his palfrey loru.’’ 

This Aleyn al forga:i, bothe mele and corn, 

A] was out of his mynde his housbondrye. 

‘* What? whilk way is he geen ?’’ he gan to crye, 

The wyf cam leping inward with a ren, 

She seyde, ‘‘allas! your hors goth to the fen 

With wilde mares, as faste as he may go. 

Unthank come on his hand that bond him so, 

And he that bettre sholde han knit the reyne.’’ 
‘* Allas,’’ quod Iohn, ‘‘ Aleyn, for Cristes peyne, 

Lay doun thy swerd, and I wil myn alswa ; 

I is ful wight, god waat, as is a raa ; 

By goddes herte he sal nat scape us bathe. 

Why nadstow pit the capul in the lathe ? 

Il-hayl, by god, Aleyn, thou is a fonne !” 
This sely clerkes han ful faste y-ronne 

To-ward the fen, bothe Aleyn and eek Iohn (vv. 4070 ff. ). 


Character, as has been said, is a matter of interest in the 
Reeve's Tule and an important source of comic effect. There 
is similar contrast with the fabliau in style: Chaucer puts 
into the mouth of the Reeve epigram, irony, play upon 
words, clever turns of expression not to be paralleled in the 
fabliau.’ It is superfluous to point them out, yet examples 


'P, 15, above, 
*Cf., p. 8, above, 
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are worth while as showing how much more Chaucer, by this 
means, gets out of the comic situations: the miller’s wife 
went to the wrong bed : 


** Allas !’’ quod she, ‘‘ I hadde almost misgoon ; 
I hadde almost gon to the clerkes bed. 
Ey, benedicite ! thanne hadde I foule y-sped’’ (vv. 4218 ff.). 


Aleyn, under the same circumstances,— 


‘* By god,’’ thoghte he, al wrang I have misgon ; 
Myn heed is toty of my swink to-night, 
That maketh me that I go nat aright ( vv. 4252 ff. ). 


The satirical irony : 


For holy chirches good moot ben dispended 
On holy chirches blood, that is descended (vv. 3983 f. ). 


The courteous thefts of the miller. Aleyn on the snoring 
family : “ whilk a compline is y-mel hem alle!” (v. 4171). 
The whole passage descriptive of the miller’s wife (vv. 
3957 ff.), notably : 


For Ialous folk ben perilous evermo, 
Algate they wolde hir wyves wenden so (vv. 3961 f.). 


The dialect of the clerks, forming comic contrast with the 
normal, London, speech, is another source of amusement. 
Emphasis of comic effects in character and style does not 
prevent Chaucer from working out the comic possibilities of 
plot ; he follows, indeed, the fabliau traditions, and makes 
this the matter of first importance, By minor changes he 
makes the same intrigues more effective end preserves a 
better proportion between them, The cheating of the clerks 
becomes a Jess serious affair, but much more is made of their 
expectation, as well as of their vexation and physical pain, 
when it is not fulfilled, so that the comic incongruity between 
expectation and fulfilment is far more pronounced, In the 
Aleyn and Malin intrigue Malin, unlike her French proto- 
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type, is not deceived, but joins with Aleyn in disappointing 
the family hopes of a great marriage, and further aids in 
victimizing the miller by telling of his theft of corn. Aleyn, 
unlike the French clerk, meets more than his match in the 
miller, and thus becomes temporarily the victim in this 
by-product of John’s intrigue. Chaucer adds a new “ incon- 
gruity,” adding mockery to physical pain, in the beating of 
Simkin by his own wife, but wisely refrains from all 
reference to her feelings when she discovers how she had 
been duped by means of the misplaced cradle. On the 
whole, then, Chaucer multiplies and sharpens the comic 
contrasts, largely because he gives us a story in which we 
have always, or nearly always, aggressor versus aggressor, 
each with an expectation doomed to a comic disappointment. 
Chaucer’s tale is better than the fabliau in much the same 
way that tennis is a better game than golf; in the first there 
is a real clash of skill and cunning ; in the second each plays 
his own game, neither necessarily conscious of the other. 
Chaucer not only makes more of the comic possibilities of 
his story, but he leaves the reader, largely by the same 
means, with his desire for poetic justice’ more completely 
satisfied. The same criminal is overtaken by much the same 
“questionable ruse.” The punishment of the miller seems 
poetically just, not because of its perfect equality with his 
crime,—though it is to be remembered that his Catastrophe 
is the result of many years of thieving,—not because of its 
suddenness, but because it comes in part from an unlooked- 
for source,—his own wife and daughter ; because it is com- 
bined with mockery, in that it is his own act that has 
compelled the benighting of the clerks ; because it is delayed 
by his temporary success ; because it is emphasized by repe- 
tition and multiplication, taking effect in the persons of his 


OE, p. 9, above. 
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wife and daughter as well as in his own, and in his loss of 
the cake and the cost of the supper. The reader, moreover, 
sympathizes with the clerks in their attempt to prevent a 
theft, and is antagonistic to the miller, who, unlike his 
French prototype, has no redeeming quality, and to his wife. 
The neutral daughter, who promptly conspires with the clerk 
against the miller, is a happy substitute for the girl betrayed 
by the iron ring. Her mother’s origin and education 
similarly modify the effect of the catastrophe. 

Chaucer takes special pains to emphasize poetic justice : 
the miller is a swaggerer who goes heavily armed, that he 
may get the worst of an encounter; he and his wife are 
foolishly proud of her lineage and breeding, that their pride 
may have a fall; the parson has plans for a great marriage 
for Malin, only that they may be disappointed. That mother 
and daughter are “difficult” heightens the effect of the 
clerks’ conquest. The unusual thefts of the miller,—his 
taking advantage of the illness of the mauniciple,—demand 
unusual punishment. His delight in the success of his own 
cunning directly paves the way for his downfall. Chaucer, 
as we have seen, even formulates the principle upon which 
the clerks act.' 

Chaucer carries on the fabliau tendency to indulge in 
proverbial comment upon life. John has a good memory 
for sayings of this sort, and they are peculiarly effective in 
his dialect : 


‘*Symond,’’ quod Iohn, ‘‘ by god, nede has na peer ; 

Him boés serve him-selve that has na swayn’”’ (vv. 4026f. ). 
‘*T have herd seyd, man sal taa of twa thinges 

Slyk as he fyndes, or taa slyk as he bringes”’ (vv. 4129f.). 
‘¢ With empty hand men may na haukes tulle ; 

Lo here our silver, redy for to spende”’ (vv. 4134 f.). 


1See p. 15, above. 
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The success of Simkin’s trick recalls to him a bit of the 
proverbial philosophy of Reynard the Fox : 


‘« «The gretteste clerkes been noght the wysest men,’ 
As whylom to the wolf thus spak the mare”’ (vv. 4054f. ). 


And the Reeve thus moralizes the tale: 


Lo, swich it is a miller to be fals ! 
And therfore this proverbe is seyd ful sooth, 
‘* Him thar nat wene wel that yvel dooth ; 
A gylour shal him-self bigyled be’’ (vv. 4318 ff. ). 


III 


THe ReEeEve’s TALE AND THE FABLIAUX. 


Comparing the results of the foregoing analyses, one finds 
that Chaucer may have learned, not only his story, but also 
some important elements of his technique, from the fabliau. 
The interest in the everyday life of bourgeois or peasant 
society, seen in its commonplace surroundings, in its local 
color, is already there: so that Chaucer, in one of the most 
English tales of his English period, may have imitated (as 
genius imitates) a French interest, a French point of view. 
The strict unity of time, and the virtue of brevity, rare in 
medieval literature, are already there. Neatness of structure, 
too, clear relation of part to part, excellent proportion and 
emphasis, skilful handling of synchronous events, Chaucer 
may have learned from the fabliau. The fabliau is not 
without evidence that the author grasped the story as a 
whole, saw the end and prepared for it from the beginning. 
And it may have taught Chaucer something in the way of 
rapid, realistic, and vigorous dialogue. It may have taught 
him dramatic impersonality, objectivity, absence of attitude 
toward his characters. It may have taught him the comic 
possibilities of intrigue. And he may have learned from it 
the tendency toward proverbial comment upon life. In both 
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Chaucer’s tale and the fabliau, finally, we have the same 
perfect fitness of style to subject-matter; in coarseness of 
expression there is nothing to choose between them. 

So much Chaucer may have learned from his source ; but 
if he knew one fabliau he must have known others, and it is 
rather to be expected that he was influenced by the technique 
of the whole body of this literature; that if he elaborated his 
source, he elaborated it along the lines of fabliau tradition. 
An examination of the Montaiglon-Raynaud collection shows 
that many of the Chaucerian characteristics, which a com- 
parison with his source alone would lead one to regard as 
peculiar to him, are to be found there. While, manifestly, 
many fabliaux have been lost, and while this collection no 
doubt contains some that Chaucer never saw or heard, yet 
we may safely assume that the fabliaux which have come 
down to us are typical of the whole body.’ 

Chaucer does not isolate his characters, differs from his 
source in placing them in a setting, social and geographical. 
In this respect his changes are in keeping with the spirit of 
the fabliaux. The miller’s wife becomes a priest’s* daughter : 
the “ priestess,” mistress, possibly in some cases actual wife, 
of the priest, is not an uncommon figure in the fabliaux, and 
she is drawn, like all the persons of the fabliaux, from life.* 
Not much is said, naturally, of the offspring of these wild 
marriages, yet they are occasionally mentioned, as when a 
servant ironically asks her mistress : 


‘* Li vostre enfant sont mout loial, 
Que vous avez du prestre eiis?’’ (84,* 374f.). 


1Cf., Bédier, pp. 37 ff. 

2 A very different person of a toun from the character described in the 
General Prologue. 

*See Preime, pp. 66 ff., Bédier, pp. 336f., Legrand d’ Aussy, Fabliauz, 
I, 300, n. 1., and Pfeffer, I, 23 ff. 

*The numbers are those affixed to the fabliaux in the Montaiglon- 
Raynaud collection. 
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Siinkin’s wife was, furthermore, “ y-fostred in a nonnerye,” 
and we have already seen what commentary the fabliaux 
have to make upon the nature of such an education.'’ Many 
fabliaux, by mention of various institutions, give the same 
impression of complex social setting ; there is, for instance, 
frequent reference to fairs, and one can find a rough parallel 
even for the description of Simkin as a “ market-beter”’ ;? 
the hero of De Pleine Bourse de Sens (67) 


estoit marcheanz, 
Et de foires mout bien cheanz (vv. 5f. ). 


Part of the action of this fabliau takes place at the fair of 
Troyes and we learn what was bought and sold there. 
Absence of place-names is, again, though the rule, yet not 
universal in the fabliaux. Bédier* bases the localization of 
about twenty of them upon “des indications géographiques 
précises.”’ 

Chaucer names his characters: this is not unusual in the 
fabliaux. Gombert (22) takes its title from the “ vilain’s ” 
name ; his wife is Dame Guilain. Pfeffer‘ has a long list 
of the names of persons which occur in the fabliaux ; among 
them, it is interesting to note, are to be found Alein, Jehan, 
and Simon. Alein, as it happens, is one of the heroes of De 
Deux Angloys (46), who, through his inability to distinguish 
in pronunciation, between ane/ and agnel, procures for George, 
his sick friend, a joint of young ass instead of lamb. George, 
apparently, spoke the French of Stratford atte Bowe, or 
something like it, and for the Prioress’s reason : 


Son bon li velt dire en frangois, 
Mais la langue torne A englois 
Que ce ne fu mie merveille. 
Alein son compaignon esveille ; 


'P, 23, above, *Cf., p. 12, above. 
*Pp, 436 ff, $Op, eit., 111, 40 ff. 
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Or oiez com il l’apela : 
*€ Alein,’’ fait il, ‘* foustés vus 1A? 
Trop dormés ore longuement, 
Mi cuit un poi alegement, 
Mi have tote nuit soué, 
Mi ave, ge cuit, plus soé ; 
Si cuit vueil mangier .1. petit’? (vv. 11 ff.).! 


Some such fabliau as this may well have suggested to 
Chaucer the comic possibilities of dialect, a vein of comic 
effect not much worked in medieval literature.” 

Background characters are common in the fabliaux ; 
apparent isolation of the persons of the story is by no means 
the rule. Thus, again in De Deux Angloys (46), there is a 
background of shopkeepers, from whom, one after the other, 
Alein demands anel. Examples might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. 

While Bayard has no prototype in the fabliaux, there is 
evidence of close observation of horse-flesh. The descriptions 
of Les Deux Chevaux in the fabliau of that name (13), show 
power of individualization and a realization of comie possi- 
bilities. The peasant’s horse, worn out from over-work, 
“bien sanble roncins mors de fain” (v. 19); the hackney 
at the Priory of Saint-Acheul 

estoit maigres et taillanz, 
Dos brisié, mauves por monter ; 
Les costes li pot-on conter ; 
Hauwz ert derridre, et bas devant, 
Si aloit d’un pied sousclochant, 
Dont il n’estoit preu afaities ; 


N’extoit reveleus ne haitiez, 
N’il n’avoit talent de hennir (vv. 57 ff. ), 


'The Englishmen, in addition to their inability to pronounce the French 
words, ‘‘ne manquent pas... de confondre les conjugaisons frangnises , , 
et ne connaissent guére le genre des substantifs qu’ ils emploient.’’ MJ, 1, 
332, 

* See, however, Professor Matzke's interesting discussion of Some Hxample 
of French aa Spoken by Englishmen in Old French Literature, Modern Philology, 
m1, 47 ff, Cf. Bédier, pp. 442 f, 

3 
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To this sorry beast the idealized Vair Palefroi offers sharp 
contrast : 

Vairs ert et de riche color ; 

Sachiez qu’en nule réauté 

N’en avoit nus a icel tans 

Si bon, ne si souef portans (3, 144 ff. ). 

Chaucer, as has been said, tells is rather more than does 
his source of the scene of the action, but here again his 
elaboration is well within the limits of the fabliau literature. 
Pfeffer, in his section (111, iii) dealing with the house and its 
furnishings, constructs, by means of evidence from the 
fabliaux, a remarkably complete picture of the dwelling and 
of the customs connected with it. It was usual, we learn, to 
bake at home. “Da man nach dem Abendessen bald zur 
Ruhe ging . . . galt es nach kurzer Unterhaltung, dem Gast 
das Lager zu bereiten. Im Hause des Armen machte man 
nicht viel Umstiinde. Entweder schlift der Gast mit der 


Familie seines Gastgebers im selben Raum . . . oder in einer 
Kammer mit einem Familienglied zusammen.” Full details 
as to bed and bed-clothing are mentioned. One gave a 
soporific drink to the specially honored guest : 


Ains aportent le vermeil vin, 

Si but entre les dras de lin (34, 405 f. ). 
We learn that early hours were the rule; and, in general, 
since any complication of intrigue requires care in the indi- 
cation of time, the trouvére is watchful in this matter also. 
The action of most of the fabliauy occurs within twenty-four 
hours.’ 

A majority of the fabliaux probably contain but a single 

intrigue. When two intrigues are combined, as in the 
Reeves Tale and its source, the two are closely related, 


1 For further accounts of customs see Pfeffer, 111, i, von den Fahrenden, 
and 111, iv, von Essen und Trinken. 
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usually as cause and effect. Unity of action is thus as 
inevitable as unity of time. Ordinarily, too, just as in 
Chaucer, the action is set in motion by adequate motivation ; 
poverty compels a clerk to give up his studies, to leave Paris, 
and on his way home, tired, thirsty, and hungry, to beg a 
lodging for the night at the house of a peasant (132) ; 
marriage parts two friends, leads to groundless jealousy and 
suspicion whereby the innocent become guilty, in Le lay 
Pespervier (115). Action springs from character, too, and 
of this there is no better illustration than the story of a 
jongleur, an inveterate gambler, who, left in charge of the 
lost souls during the absence of the Devil, shook dice for 
them and lost them all to St. Peter (117). This fabliau 
opens with a fairly careful description of the hero’s character 


and way of life, and it is of course the saint’s knowledge of 


his weakness that leads him to take this method of winning 
back lost souls. 

While in many of the fabliaux we find but a single 
intriguer, whose victim is as passive, as stupid and supersti- 
tious, as the carpenter in the Miller’s Tale, there are still some 
where there is a contest of intriguers like that in the Reeve’s 
Tale. In the charming Lai d’ Aristote (137) the philosopher 
is pitted against a woman and comes off second best. In 
Aloul (24) neither husband nor priest is passive victim ; 
both carry on the struggle with great vigor. Emphasis of a 
causal relation between intrigues, regarding the second as 
revenge for the first, results, as in the Reeve’s Tale, in a kind 
of justification, of rough morality.'’ The jealous or miserly 
husband, who torments his wife until her inconstaney seems 
inevitable, is a typical figure of the fabliaux. La Male 
Dame (149), is an example of the taming of a shrew by 
heroic measures. In the De Pleine Bourse de Sens (67), 


‘Cf. p. 15, above. 
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finally, there is an approach to something like moral purpose : 
faithful wife and faithless mistress are revealed by contrasting 
incidents, each receiving the hero of the tale, who pretends 
that he has been ruined, according to her true character. 
The use of concrete detail, the complete realization of the 
action, while it distinguishes the Reeve’s Tale from its source, 
is yet common enough in the fabliaux. With the battles of 
clerks and miller ' one may compare the long account of the 
battle of Alou/ and the priest (24, 550ff.). In quantity this 
is an extreme case, yet concrete narrative of this sort is 
exceedingly common. Narrative in general terms, on the 
other hand, is no less frequent. It is often used for rapid 
introductory summaries, as in the opening lines of the 
Aristote (137, 85 ff.) or of the Espervier : 
Dui chevalier jadis estoient 

Qui molt durement #’entramoient : 

Onques entre eus n'ot point d’envie, 

Molt par menoient bele vie : 


Chevalerie maintenoient, 
Et ensemble toz jors erroient (115, 11 ff.). 


Not only the relations of the two friends, but also 
those of the wife and her husband’s friends, are thus 
lightly sketched, where, had the matter been of primary 
importance, the fabliau would have delighted in detail, Thus 
the ability to distinguish between the effects produced by 
general and concrete narrative is clearly not peculiar to 
Chaucer ; and one finds in the fabliau a similar use of indi- 
rect discourse : 
Li rois avoec s’amie maint ; 

8’en parolent maintes et maint, 

De ve qu’ il en tel point s’afole 

Et qu’il maine vie si fole, 

Que il d’avoec li ne se muet 

Com cil qui amender nel puet (137, 115 ff. ). 


1 Quoted, pp. 4 and 18 f. above. 
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The fabliau plots are commonly of such a nature as to 
require foresight and hindsight, grasp of the story as a 
whole, and in this respect, also, Chaucer’s advance beyond 
his source can be paralleled from the fabliaux. The Vair 
Palefroi (3), carrying a bride to a distasteful union, turns 
into a familiar by-path and brings her to her young lover’s 
arms. Huon le Roi, the author, is at great pains to make 
this seem inevitable. The scene of the action is important : 

Adonce estoient li boschage 
Dedenz Champaingne plus sauvage, 
Et li pais, que or ne soit (vv. 48 ff. ). 
In a castle deep within these woods dwelt the heroine, 
whither Messire Guillaume 
Avoit en In forest parfonde, 
Qui granz estoit A la roonde 
Un sentier fet, qui n’estoit mie 
Hantez d’ome qui fust en vie 
Se de lui non tant seulement. 
Par 1A aloit celéement 
Entre lui et som palefroi, 


Sanz demener noise n’effroi, 
A la pucele maintes foiz (vv. 88 ff.), 


Dessus le palefroi requerre 

Aloit sovent la damoisele 

Par la forest soutaine et bele, 

Od le sentier batu avoit 

Que nus el monde ne savoit 

Fors que lui et son palefroi (vv. 157 ff.). 


When the damoisele by her father’s decree was to marry Mes- 
sire Guillaume’s uncle, messengers were sent out to borrow 
horses for the women to ride to the chapel where the marriage 
was to be solemnized. The vair palefroi fell to the lot of the 
unwilling bride. Thanks to protracted revels the night 
before, the watchman mistook the moonlight for the dawn 
and woke the household so early that they set out for the 
chapel soon after midnight. Inevitably the whole company, 
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riding through the midnight woods, drowsed in their saddles. 
The road was so narrow that they were compelled to ride 
single file. 


Ainsi vont chevauchant ensamble. 
Li vairs palefrois, ce me samble, 
Od la damoisele séoit, 

Qui la grant route porsivoit, 

Ne sot pas le chemin avant 

Od la grant route aloit devant, 
Ainz a choisi par devers destre 
Une sentele, qui vers |’ estre 

Mon seignor Guillaume aloit droit. 
Li palefrois la sente voit, 

Qui molt sovent l’avoit hantée ; 
Le chemin lest sanz demorée 

Et la grant route des chevaus (vv. 1035 ff. ). 


In its fondness for dialogue, Chaucer’s source is, as we 
have seen, typical fabliau. Chaucer’s advance here was 
chiefly in the way of additional forms, and here again his 
methods can be paralleled from the other fabliaux. The use 
of indirect discourse has been noted:' of soliloquy the 
Aristote (137) furnishes excellent examples, soliloquy expres- 
sive of emotion and purpose ;* upon group conversation the 
fabliaux do not venture. Dualogue, vigorous, dramatic, 
characteristic, not surpassed by Chaucer, carries on the 
important portions of the story in Saint Pierre e le Jongleur 
(117). 

Chaucer’s chief addition to fxbliau technique seems to have 
been in the way of character-drawing, and it is probably 
true that the fabliaux can furnish no example of a person so 
vivid, so complex, so highly individualized, as Simkin. Yet 
even here one finds that the trouvare had achieved an approx- 
imation to Chaucer’s methods and to Chaucer’s success. 


'P. 36, above. 
* Alexander’s regrets for his mistress, vv. 200 ff. ; Aristote’s love for. her, 
vv. 326 ff. 
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D’Andeli, certainly, gives us aa interesting picture of Aris- 
tote (137) and is fully aware of the comic incongruities of 
the philosopher, “chanu et pale” (v. 244), “qui tout 
savoit” (v. 155). Early one summer morning, as the fair 
Indian, like Emilia, walked in a garden, Aristote 

Levez est, si siet 4 ses livres, 

Voit la dame aler et venir, 

El cuer li met .1. souvenir 

Tel que son livre li fet clore. 

‘*Hé, Dieus !’’ fet il, ‘‘ quar venist ore 

Cil mireoirs plus prés de ci, 

Si me metroie en sa merci.’’ 

Avoi! qu’est mes cuers devenuz ? 

Je suis toz vieus et toz chenuz, 

Lais et pales et noirs et maigres, 

En filosofie plus aigres 

Que nus c’on sache ne ne cuide. 

Molt ai mal emploié m’estuide, 

Qui onques ne finai d’aprendre. 


Or me desaprent por mieus prendre 
Amors, qui maint preudomme a pris (vv. 322 ff.). 


One has thus the incongruity of philosophy and love, and in 
the contrast of Aristote and the Indian girl, the incongruity of 
age and youth. Both are seen from the comic point of view. 
Simkin’s incongruities are of a different sort; the two 
persons are not comparable. Yet the technique of d’ Andeli 
is comparable with Chaucer’s; and while this Old French 
philosopher has not quite the vividness or the individuality 
of the English miller, yet he approaches him in comple xity 
and he is drawn by a variety of methods, made to reveal 
himself dramatically in word' and action. 


'Thongh he permits himself to be saddled and bridled, and ridden by 
the fair Indian, his power of dialectic does not desert him. When Alex- 
ander ridicules him, he replies : ‘‘ You see that I am justified in fearing the 
effect of love upon you, who are in all the ardor of youth, when it has the 
power thus to accoutre me, who am full of years. I have joined example 
to precept. See that you profit by them.’’ 
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The description of Malin is for the most part conventional, 
and can be readily paralleled from the fabliaux.' She is 
individualized, however, and distinguidd from all French 
sisters or prototypes by the “camuse nose” inherited from 
Simkin. It is indeed to be noted that in La Male Dame 
(149) the trouvére emphasizes family resemblance of mother 
and daughter,—both have the habit of acting upon “ nega- 
tive suggestion ;” but nothing is said of a physical resem- 
blance, 

While, moreover, the trouvares do not reach Chaucer’s 
skill in characterization by dress, yet they attempt something 
of the sort, Richeut, in the oldest of the fabliaux, suggests 
Simkin’s wife, or the Wife of Bath; she “tient A aller A la 
messe...; le visage clair et vermeil, en grande toilette, 
portant un manteau vair et un chainse neuf, dans sa dignité 
de bourgeoise, elle passe par les rues, fidre ; ‘sa longue queue 
va trainant dans la poussiére,’ et les bourgeois, accourus sur 
le pas de leur porte, admirent.”? In Boivin de Provins 
(116) a jongleur, having occasion to appear as a peasant, 
dresses the part with great care : 

Vestuz se fu d’un burel gris, 

Cote, et sorcot, et chape ensamble, 

Qui tout fu d’un, si com moi samble ; 

Et si ot coiffe de borras ; 

Ses sollers ne sont mie a las, 

Ainz sont de vache dur et fort ; 

Et cil, qui mout de barat sot, 

-I. mois et plus estoit remese 

Sa barbe qu’ele ne fu rese ; 

-I. aguillon prist en sa main, 

Por ce que mieus samblast vilain (vv 6 ff.). 
Dress, in these lines, if it does not individualize, is at least 
thoroughly typical of a class, and gives evidence of close 


‘Of. Preime, Die Frau: Aussere Eigenschaften, pp. 17 ff. 
* Bédier, p, 306. 
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observation. Evidence of this sort is collected in large 
quantity by Pfeffer ;' and his conclusions in regard to highly 
prized accomplishments show that this method of character- 
ization also was common in the fabliaux.? Their use of 
dialect has been noted;* other methods have been already 
sufficiently exemplified; no one of them is peculiar to 
Chaucer. Massed descriptions of character, like the opening 
lines of the Reeve’s Tale, occur in the fabliaux ; they are 
however, briefer, more conventional,‘ 

In mental states Chaucer showed, so far as the Leeeve’s 
Tule is concerned, no great interest, so that it is not difficult 
to find him equaled, or even surpassed, by the fabliaux in 
this respect. Huon Je Roi traces with some care the emotions 
of the despairing lovers in the Vair Palefroi (3),° and makes 
use of the ordinary methods of description, Passages already 
quoted from the Aristote show that d’Andeli, in his study and 
suggestion of mental states, can be not less dramatic than 
Chaucer, 


IV. 


ConcLUSION.—THE REEVE’s TALE As A SHortT Srory. 


“‘ Nous savons aujourd’hui que tout ce mérite d’inventeur 
qu’on lui attribuait consiste & avoir fort bien copié notre 
fabliau.” One may, perhaps, venture to doubt if the writer of 
this sentence had actually examined, side by side, our tale and 


ti, 33 ff. 211, 80 f. 

*P. 33, above. 

*Cf. the descriptions of Messire Guillaume, in the Vair Palefroi (3), and 
of the jongleur, in Saint Pierre et le Jongleur (117). 

In the completeness of its ‘‘lines of emotion’’ this fabliau is comparable 
with the Franklin’s Tale. See vv. 118 ff., 169 ff., 202 ff., 313 ff., 320 ff., 
419 ff., 469 ff., 559 ff., 710 ff., 743 f., 785 ff, 862 ff., 893 ff, 935 f., 1042 
ff., 1135, 1177 ff., 1284 f. 
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his fabliau, so great are the differences in technique between the 
two. And yet if he had written nos fabliaue, and if we might 
translate fort bien copié, “inimitably imitated,” we should be 
obliged to agree with him. For though Chaucer doubles the 
length of his source, and elaborates it in every direction, for 
all these elaborations parallels are to be found in the longer 
fabliaux ; it is Chaucer’s combination of them that is inimi- 
table. Chaucer, we may say then, perfected a type that had 
already run its course in France, reaching there a state of 
high development. It is therefore not surprising that he was 
technically at his best in tales ‘like the Miller’s and the 
Reeve’s.' He was at his best, not because he found stories of 
this type more interesting than others, nor merely because he 
had reached the zenith of his development as an artist, but 
because he was here writing under the influence of the best 
narrative art known to the Middle Ages. 

Professor Kittridge defines? the fabliaux as “short stories 
in verse,” and it is perhaps from this point of view that we 
may best sum up whatever differencing characteristics of the 
type have come under our observation, The Leeve’s Tale 
possesses unity of time: all the action of the story proper 
occurs within twenty-four hours, It has unity of place: the 
scene of the whole is laid in or about the mill, The action 
consists of a single episode, made up of events or scenes 
organically related. The whole is firmly knit by the single 
central motive. The end is seen from the beginning. The 
persons are few in number, yet they seem to be placed in a 
social setting. The clerks’ motives and fortunes are so 
nearly identical that they produce the effect of a single hero. 
Unity of impression or effect is preserved ; technique and 


'Cf. ten Brink, English Literature, 11, 154 f., and Lounsbury, Studies in 
Chaucer, 111, 363 f. 
?In the Universal Cyclopedia. 
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style are in perfect accord with the narrator and with the 
events which he sets forth. One has only to change the 
time to a distant or romantic past, the scene to Brittany, or 
Athens, or to the foot of Vesulus the cold; to introduce 
descriptions of all the ersotions involved ; or to imagine in 
the mouth of Simkin’s wife the “complaints” and exempla 
of Dorigen ; or to imagine the clerks, like the Wife of Bath’s 
hero, condemned to die and saved by supernatural means ; or 
to endow them with personalities like that of the Prioress’s 
little clergeon, or like that of the threadbare student who 
told the story of Grisildis ; or to confront them with a figure 
like the Pardoner’s mysterious old man; or to give them a 
glimpse of Malin walking, like Emilia, in a garden; or to 
substitute for Simkin a Summoner or a Friar; or even to 
put a John the carpenter in the miller’s place; one has, in 
short, only to imagine any one of these changes in the story, 
to see how clearly Chaucer distinguised fabliau from ley, 
from fairy tale, from saint’s legend, from exemplum, or from 
romance ; intrigue fabliau from satirical fubliau, Reeve’s Tule 
from Miller’s Tale. 

Not only in its unity,—of time, of place, of action, of 
plot, of characters, of impression,—but also in its eoncrete- 
ness, does the Reeve’s Tale anticipate the modern short story. 
It is dramatic in its use of dialogue to carry on the action, 
to suggest character or past events; in its wealth of vivid 
and concrete incident and detail; in its tendency to avoid 
analysis or epithet, to depend rather upon words, actions, 
dress, effect upon others, to indicate character or emotion. 

It differs from the modern short story chiefly in its lack of 
unity of point of view. It should be the clerks’ story, yet 
the action is not always seen through their eyes, but often 
through the eyes of Simkin, or of his wife. Yet one can 
imagine Chaucer working deliberately in this respect also, 
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following fabliau tradition, yet at the same time consciously ' 
preferring the dramatic point of view, the point of view of 
an audience watching the action on the stage, by whatever 
persons it might be carried on. Again, it should be the 
clerks’ story, but it is their victims, not they, that Chaucer 
delights to describe. This may be due to the fact that two 
clerks had just been described in the Miller’s Tale; to 
differentiate two others from these would have led to descrip- 
tions of character inappropriately subtle. Or it may be due 
to the fact that the Reeve, replying to the Miller, would 
naturally shift the emphasis to the clerks’ victim. Contrast- 
ing characters, moreover, are not required, as they are in the 
Miller’s Tale, to motive contrasting actions. And, after all, 
unity of point of view is an academic requirement, sometimes 
effectively neglected by the modern short story. The 
remarkable thing is that Chaucer elaborated and developed 
in the Reeve’s Tale the already excellent technique of the 
Old French fabliaux, and, in so doing, anticipated the typical 
unity and concreteness, the (to make use of Professor Bald- 
win’s admirable phrase) “dramatic concentration” of the 
modern short story. 


WaLTER Morris Harr. 


1 Consciously, since the point of view is admirably preserved in other of 
the Canterbury Tales, notably in the Pardoner’s, The little clergeon’s 
point of view is realized with marvelous sympathy but is not maintained 
throughout the Prioress’s Tale, 








II.—RELICS OF FRANCO-PROVENCAL IN 
SOUTHERN ITALY. 


I, 


On the slopes of the Appenines overlooking the fertile 
plains of Apulia, and about fifteen miles west of the ancient 
town of Luceria (the modern Lucera), are found the two 
small towns of Celle and Faeto. They are only a mile apart 
and their combined population is about four thousand. 
Besides Apulian, which is the dialect of that region, the 
inhabitants of Celle and Faeto still speak a kind of French 
dialect. 

It is evident from the account of the return of a Gascon 
Pilgrim from the Holy Land in 1490! that this was not the 
oaly French colony in Apulia. But the other colonies seem 
soon to have adopted the tongue of the country. Only Celle 
and Faeto have preserved even in corrupted form the original 
French dialect. This phenomenon may be due to the fact 
that no public road connects the two towns with cities of 
importance, and that, even at the present time, the nearest 
railroad station is fourteen miles distant. 

From the remains of the Angevine Registers in the Grand 
Archives of Naples, it is known that from 1269 to 1277 
Charles of Anjou conferred lands and estates in Apulia on 
Provencal nobles and other vassals.? For this reason the 


1Cf. Voyage a Jérusalem de Philippe de Voisins, seigneur de Montaut, Paris, 
1883, 

2 Cf. Cenni di Storia Cronologica di Faeto, by Pietro Gallucci, Napoli, 1882, 
pp. 7-12. 
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colony of Celle-Faeto has always been referred to as of 
Provengal origin. Waldensian historians have claimed that 
the colony was founded by their own people.’ It is easy to 
understand why these people have been called Provengal, for 
they either joined the nucleus of Provengal soldiers that came 
with Charles of Anjou for the conquest of the Kingdom of 
Naples, or came on a later call when more men were needed 
to continue the war in Sicily and to expel the Saracens 
remaining in Apulia, 

An analysis of the Celle-Faeto dialect proves that the 
original colonists were neither Provencal nor Waldensians, 
whose language is chiefly Provengal. The dialect of Celle- 
Faeto comes under the group commonly called Franco- 
Provengal.? This dialect has already received attention from 
Morosi ;* and only his death prevented him from carrying 
his work further and finding a connecting link with some 
specific branch of the Franco-Provengal group. The present 
investigation takes up the task at the point where the 
Milanese professor left it. Thanks to the researches of E. 
Philipon and of A. Devaux it has been possible to make a 
comparative study of the present dialect of Celle-Faeto and 
the old Lyonnese and the Northern Dauphiné dialect of the 
Middle Ages. The results of this comparison prove that 
the dialect of Celle-Faeto is closely connected with Lyonnese 
and the dialect of Northern Dauphiné. These linguistic 
facts demonstrate that the soldiers who founded the colony of 
Celle-Faeto must have come from the region around Lyons, 
including not only the northern section of the department 
of the Rhone but also the northwest portion of Isére and 


'Cf. Comba, Histoire des Vaudois d’ Italie, 1, 129. 

*Cf. Gréber’s Grundriss, 1, 567 ; and Grammatica Storico-Comparata della 
Lingua Italiana, W. Meyer-Liibke, Torino, 1901. 

5Cf. Archivio Glottologico Italiano, x11, 33 ff. 
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perhaps the southwest corner of Ain. It is improbable that 
two or three hundred soldiers could have come from one town. 

In considering the details of the comparison here attempted, 
it should be borne in mind that nearly seven hundred years 
have passed since the colony of Celle-Faeto was founded, 
and that during this period the dialect has been influenced 
largely by Apulian and Italian. 

The article by Morosi has been largely consulted. The 
Novel from the Decameron, La fanna da ld Jalantoma do Faito, 
and the translation of Roumanille’s Mounte vole mouri were 
sent to the writer by Antonio Melfi of Celle and by Silvio 
Pavia of Faeto, the former having been one of his school- 
mates in his native town, which is only six miles from Celle, 
and the latter a family friend. Several friends from Faeto 
now living in Newark, New Jersey, were consulted, and from 
them was obtained all the necessary information concerning 
pronunciation. 

The key to pronunciation is as follows : 


ch: ch in church. 
é: close e. 

@: open e. 

a: indistinct e. 

j: y in yes. 

lh: Spanish J. 

6: close o. 

O: open o. 

8: English sh. 

th: th in this, 

ii: French uw in tu. 
Ww: w in wet, 

w: French wu in lui. 


All other vowels and consonants are pronounced as in 
Italian. 
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II. 


Tonic VoweELs. 


N. B.—For the texts, A, B, C, D, and the list of words, E, see pp. 69-79. 
a 


1. Whether in position or not, a persists when not in the 
vicinity of a palatal : tan: tantum A6, alld: Fr. aller AG, dand : 
donar A12, davan:de-ah-ante A16, purté:portare A238, 
spalls : spatulam B16, cha: calidum B30, sana: sanum-C6, 
malada : malabitum C7, std: statum A18, kandn : canalem 
B7, man:manum B16, fanna: famem B1, krid : creatum 
C12, na : natum C13. Turning to Franco-Provengal dialects, 
it appears that a persists under similar conditions. In old 
Lyonnese (cf. Romania, x111, 542 ff.):' mar: mare, pare : 
patrem, dona:donatum, crea: creati, chanz : cantus, man : 
manum, san: sanum. In the dialect of Bresse (cf. Re». de 
Ph., 1, 13 f.):? qual: qualem, semar : seminare, frare : fra- 
trem, pan : panem, man :manum, pra : pratum, conta : compu- 
tatum. In the dialect of Northern Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 
104 f.):* alar: Fr. aller, pras: pratus, tal:talem, man : 
manum, lana : lanam, pan : panem, pare, frare. 

2. a+ y:e@ (sometimes reduced to e). 

Féja: factam A18, mej :magis A27, mé:magis B7, é : 
habeo C5, léj : lactem E, eja:acquam E, vej: vado E, sej : 
sapio E ; but fa : facere A22. 

In Northern Dauphiné, although a-+ y: ai, there are 
cases where ey, é are found (cf. Devaux, 126 f.): mé: magis 


1E. Philipon, Phonétique Lyonnaise au XIVe Siecle, Romania, x11, 542- 
590. 

?E. Philipon, Le Dialecte Bressan aux XIIIe et XIVe Sidcles, Revue de 
Philologie. 

5A. Devaux, Essai sur la Langue Vulgaire du Dauphiné Septentrional, 
1892. 
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at Saint-Maurice-l’Exil, fere : facere, feit and fet : factum, feti 
and feta : factam, é:habeo. In the dialect of Bresse (cf. Rev. 
de Ph., 1, 15) a + y:ay, but also ei and e: bateilli, seint: 
sanctum, melli: *metalleam. At Saint-Genis-les-Olliéres (cf. 
Rev. de Ph., 1, 269)" we find: (2: lactem, fe: factum, te: 
illac, ple : plagam, mé : magis, égui : aequam, fere : facere, féti : 
factam, trére:tragere. In old Lyonnese (cf. Romania, x11, 
544) a+ y sei, e in sein : saginem, egro : acrem. 

3. -arium : fj, -ariam : tera. 

Priminfj : primarium Al, vuluntij : voluntarium A22, derrij : 
*deretrarium B16, pummoalij C3, giardinij C4, kannalij E, 
frartj :februarium E,  chadiéra:caldariam EE,  charriera 
B31. 

In modern Franco-Provencal dialects primarium gives 
premi in some regions of the departments of Jura, Isére, 
Haute Savoie, and of the Rhéne. In the north of Isére 
*deretrarium gives deri. In the department of the Rhéne 
are found jdrdni, jdrdeni; and jardinie in Isére.? In the 
patois of Saint-Genis-les-Olliéres (ef. Rer. de Ph., 1, 279) 
-arium : i, the only form found in the Lyonnese texts after the 
sixteenth century: pomi : pomarium, parmi: primarium, pani : 
panarium. In a Noél en Patois Lyonnais (ef. Rev. de Ph., 
v, 135) premy, arri, derri are found. 

4, Pal. + are : ij (Here is to be seen a development char- 
acteristically Franco-Provengal ) : * 

Sbrugnij : Ital. svergognare A12, mingtj : manducare B11, 
fritj : Ital. rinfrescare B32, talhij: taleare E, bagnij : bal- 
neare E, chargij : carricare E, friij : fricare E. In Northern 
Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 113-114) y + are: ier, but in some 
localities it gives i. At Saint-Genis-les-Olliéres (cf. Rev. de 
Ph., 1, 273 f.) y + ave: i(y) as far back as 1566: arrachy : 


1E. Philipon, Le Patois de Saint-Genis-les-Ollizres, Revue de Philologie. 
*Gillieron et Edmont, Atlas Linguistique de la France. 
SArchivio Glottologico Italiano, 111, 70 ff. 

4 
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abradicare, eydy : adjutare, mangy : manducare, changt : cam- 
biare, talht: taleare, bagnt : balneare, vingt : vindicare, jugt : 
judicare, ete. 

5. Pal. + a:ie. 

Chidla : *scalam E, chier chiera: carum -am E, ehjévara : 
capram E. The development into ie is common both in old 
Lyonnese and in Northern Dauphiné of the Middle Ages : 
tiolier : tegularium, noyer : nucarium, preyeri: precarium (cf. 
Romania, x11, 544), and chies : casis, chier: carum, reyel : 
regalem (ef. Devaux, 111-112). 

6. Pal. + a + nasal : i. 

Chin chigna : canem E, minga : manduco E. In Northern 
Dauphiné this development is seen in Cresins : Christianus, 
meyna :medianam. In Saint-Genis chin : canem, 


e+ 

1. é 1%: a. 

Raj: regem Al, prdj : prensum A2, vdj :verum A111, avdjr: 
habere A13, by analogy prdj : preco A18, td : te A23, pidjna : 
plenam C9, trdj:tres E, kraj :eredo D35, katdina : catenam 
D15, markdj : Ital. marchese D31, pardj :*pariclum <A4, 
bandj : benedictum A21, udja : vicem B3, frdj : *frigidum B30, 
déj : digitum E. 

In old Dauphiné @, 1: e, ei, but in modern patois ei has 
given place to ai (ef. Devaux, 171, 175): chaina: catenam, 
avaina :avenam, consai: consilium, frai:*frigidum, in more 
than forty communes of the Terres-Froides. In the patois 
of Saint-Genis (cf. Rev. de Ph., 11, 27) metam has given 
maya, fetam :faya. In some regions of Ain is found da 
dae: digitum, da in the north of Isére and the Rhone (ef. 
Gillieron et Edmont, Atlas Linguistique). In a translation 
of the Benaita of Brillat-Savarin into the patois of Corma- 
ranche (Ain) may be found benaita : benedictam, trai : tres, 
mai:me, rai: regem (cf, Rev. de Ph., 1, 128). In a Fable en 
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Patois Bygeysien (Ain) ai is found in daipoua : Fr. depuis, 
praisa : prensam, painna : penam (cf. Rev. de Ph., 111, 128). 
In a Noéi en Patois Lyonnais of 1725 (?) vides gives vay, 
stellam : étaila, fidem : fau, mensem : may, regem: ray (ef. Rev. 
de Ph., V, 185). Moreover, in Chansons Satiriques en Patois 
Lyonnais of the beginning of the eighteenth century (cf. Rev. 
de Ph., vi, 34 ff.) baire: bibere, quay: quid, ray: regem, 
vair : videre, vaisin : vicinum. 

2. &, %:2, but more often i. 

Fenna : feminam A3, ev : habebat A7, sella: ecce illam A18, 
verd : viridem C8, trenta:triginta E; tlha:illam Ad, §: iile 
AZ, prigniv : prehendebat A8, vinnitta:vindictam A9, via: 
viam A10, ti:te A17, fasiv: *facebat A24, vaij : videtis B18, 
avij : habetis C12, lij : legem E. 

In the Franco-Provengal dialects ¢, % often give ¢, ci. E 

‘ preceded by a guttural or followed by a palatal gives 7. In 
Saint-Genis (cf. Rev. de Ph. U, 27, 36): ples: placere, 
ciri: ceram, cindre:cineram, din:de-intus. In Northern 
Dauphiné (cf. Devaux 161, ff.) : fema:feminam ; but eciri: 
ceram, pusins : pullicenos, vi:viam. In old Lyonnese e is 
found in ple : plenam, but i in ciri : ceram, eglisi : ecclesiam (cf. 
Romania, x11, 144, 145). 

é 

1. 2 not in position : 72, fe, i. 

Mitch: medium B31, piéra : petram B32, lievara : leporem E, 
fidevra:febrem E, nievala: nebulam FE, cier:calum E, dis and 
dies :decem E, pij : pedes (sing. pid) E, gi:ego. Before a 
nasal, 2 generally gives i: sin by analogy of min A14, min : 
meum A16 (while meam gives mid), tin : tenes A19, rin: rem 
A24, bin : bene D20, tin: teneo E. 

2. 2% in position: 2, before palatals ic, before nasals gener- 
ally i. 

Ten : tempus A1, téra:terram A2, téta :testam A15, maserja: 
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miseriam A15, 2:est B1, 62: bellum B10, dén:dentem B24, 
sett : septem C5, aver: apertum C6, 82j : avicellos C9. Piett: 
pectum E, sie: sex E, vidlha : vecla E, and (ij : lectum E show 
the diphthong ie and a resultant i. 2:i in sunt : sentio A20, 
kuntinta : contentam D17, gin: gentem E, prin: prendo E. 

In the Lyonnese of the fourteenth century (cf. Romania, 
x1, 545) @ not in position persists, but it also gives ie as in 
Celle-Faeto: sieglo : seculum, espieces : species, liere : legere ; 
and i before nasals: bin : bene, enginz : ingenios. Pedem gives 
pia in Lyonnese as in Celle-Faeto. The possessives min, tin, 
sin are also common iu Lyonnese for both genders ; in Celle- 
Faeto the feminine forms are mid, tid, sid. As for the 
masculine forms, Philipon (ef. Rer. de Ph., 11, 29) rightly 
derives min from meum : mium :miin, the tendency of w:i in 
Lyonnese being attested.' This tendency is seen also in 
Celle-Faeto : fit : fuit A4, bri: brutum Ad, ti:tu A19. As 
for the feminine min, Philipon (ef. Rev. de Ph., 1, 29) thinks 
that the accent in meam shifted to the a, which under the 
stress became e, hence meam:midn:mién:min. This 
assumed shift of accent has actually taken place in Celle- 
Faeto, where the feminine forms are mid, tid, sid, which 
developed no further (perhaps because of the influence of 
Italian mia, tua, sua). In position 2@ generally remains 
intact : besti : bestiam, terra :terram, chalendes : calendas ; but 
as in Celle-Faeto examples of ie are found: /iet : lectum, 
supiet : suspectum. 

In the patois of Saint-Genis (cf. Rev. de Ph., 11, 28 ff.) 
é not in position, beginning with the sixteenth century, has 
passed from the ie of the old Lyonnese to i, y:? py :pedes, 
ptra : petram; but celum gives cier, mel :mier, fel: fier. The 


'Of. Revue de Philologie, 11, 80, note 1: in: unum, inces: uncias, comin : 
communem. 

* Examples of ie: i in old Lyonnese are: 8, Cafurin : Symphoriam. Fxeba- 
tin: Sebastianum, in Revue de Philologie, 11, 29, note. 
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possesives are min, tin, sin for both genders. In position 2 
gives é as in din : dentem, ten, terra. 

In Northern Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 145 ff.) é not in 
position gives e in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but 
from the fourteenth century on, it gives ie: pies: pedes, 
Andrieu : Andreum, piera : petram, lievres : lepores. Examples 
of @:i are tino : *teno, tint : *tenit, contint : *contenit, vini : venit. 
E in position remains : ten, chatel, cer : cervum; but after the 
fourteenth century diphthongation appears here and there: 
pietz : pectus, viel : veclum, sies : sex. 

The dialect of Bresse also follows the same development, 
giving both ie and 7: pieci : petiam, nies : nepos, miedi : medium 
diem ; but pici, nis, and tint: tenet are to be found. 

) 

In common with French, Provengal, and in general with 
all Romance languages, i persists in Celle-Faeto as well as 
in Franco-Provengal: disa:dico A1, gintila:gentilem A3, 
dira :dicere All, rij :ridet C8, nit: nidum C9, filha : filiam 
D4. 

6, 

1. 6: du. 

Daléua : dolorem A6, Sagndua:seniorem A16, persakutdua : 
persecutorem A27, undua:honorem A28, malhdua: meliorem 
B19. 

2. 6:4. 

Nun : nomen D28, nun: non A8, tutt:tottum A11, kunsulaziin : 
consolationem A14, kumma:quo modo A24, chanzitin : can- 
tionem B2, kuruna:coronam A28, nus:nos BY, sul: solum 
B9, vus : vos C12, fidr: florem C9, duza :duodecim FE. 

3. @ not in position: du, u, o. 

Liu : lupum B7, gidua:jugum EB, ku :eum A10, sun: sumus 
B13, tumola :tumulum D11, giuvana :jurenem D380, addé: ad- 
de-ubi C1, 
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4, i in position: du, do (by analogy of 6: uo?), u. 
Gandua : *genuculum E, pdus : pulvis E, rakiorra : recurrere 
A6, fiora:furnum B19, gitor:diurnum C3, rus :russum 
B12, dunk: de unquam A1, rumpara:rumpere B24, sunt : 
sunt C9, buch : buecam E. 

In the Lyonnese of the fourteenth century (cf. Romania, 
xl, 546-7-8) 6:0, ou, u. The three different spellings 
represent the same sound, namely the French ow and con- 
sequently the Celle-Faeto u, hence we have tot : tottum, oura : 
horam, seignurs : seniores, lur :illorum, nun: nomen. U per- 
sists as u, ou, 0: cuvro and couvro :cuprum, gior and giour : 
diurnum, mundo, numbro and nombro: numerum, 

At the present time, in the patois of Saint-Genis (cf. Rev. 
de Ph., 11, 38 ff.) 6 generally gives wu: mdnju : manducatorem, 


joyu : gaudiosum, milhu:meliorem, lu :illorum, ura :horam, 


nu:nodum; but ow in low: lupum, gnoule : nebulam. 

In Northern Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 193 ff.) 6, i give also 
o, ou, u when not in position, A development like the 
Celle-Faeto du is seen in some popular words which preserve 
the old diphthong : /uwpum : law, laiv by the side of lou, lu ; 
prode: praw, prais and prou, pro, pru ; jugum : thaw, that and 
thou, thu ; nodum : nyaw, nya and nou, nu. O, % in position 
also give the interchangeable 0, ou, u according to localities : 
row and ru:russum, krouta and kruta:crustam, pouse and 
puse : pulsat, avutra : adultra ; and again showing au : bataw, 
batou, batu : *battatorium ; thenaw, thenaw, thenou, thenu: 
*genuculum. 

The interchangeable ou, 0, u are also to be found in the 
Bresse dialect : our and lur : illorum, flour : florem, tot : totum 
(ef. Rev. de Ph., 1, 17 f.). 


u 
Il. w:u. 
Vun:unum (the v being due to Apulian influence) E, 
unz :undecim E, kakén : quisque unum A7, pur: pure A21, 
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2. More commonly i: i. 

Fit : fuit A2, bri :brutum A5, ti: tu A19, fiss :fuisset A25, 
dij : durum A26, sijij : securum E, lina: lunam E, 

In Northern Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 204 ff.) a generally 
becomes ii: mul: mulwm, mur :murum, jujo:judicem. But 
i:iin pli, pri: plus, ina: unam, vandzi, perdzi, vegni, gnia, 
for the French vendu, perdu, venu, nue. 

In old Lyonnese % persists as ii : mesura : mensuram, luns : 
lunae dies (cf. Romania, x111, 547). 

In the patois of Saint-Genis @ generally remains in the ii 
stage: nu: nudum, luna: lunam, mur: murum ; but an i is 
found in parjin: Fr. parfum, in ina : unum -am, comin : com- 


munem (cf. Rev. de Ph., 11, 45 ff.). 


7) 

1. O:uo. 

Kior : corem A7, muérdara: mordere A15, suonn : somnum 
A25, fiora : foris B18, vuolha : *voleo C1, attuorn : ad-tornus 
C8, kuorp: corpus E, pudli : *poteo (the th due to analogy of 
vuolh) D18, vuét : volt D20, sudrta : sortem D33. 

2. 64+ y:ua, 

Udjala: olium E, kudjara: coquere E, kudjsa:coream FE, 
damudjana : It. demonio E; but also fud :foeum D15. 

3. 6: ué, te, u. 

Muén:homo A5, bun: bonum A8, nua: novem E. 

4. 6 in position: 0. 

Dappdi:de post A2, kda:collum A23, rda:grossum B7, 
nota: nostram B14, prdprie: proprium B20, vote : vostram 
C11, 0a: ossum E. 

5. Other developments from 6 are: #j : ocwli B21, néja: 
noctem C6, linsij : linteoli D12, vit: octo E. 

In old Lyonnese as in Celle-Faeto 6: uo, ue (cf. Romania 
xl, 547): cuor:cor, puot: potest, pueblo : populum, cuer : 
corium. Focum gave also fua, and like fua, lua: locum, 
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Bornua : Burgum novum. It gives u in bun: bonum. O per- 
sists in position : rollo : rotulum, pore : poreum, gros : grossum. 
Oculos gives iiouz, in which 5 becomes ii as in Celle-Faeto. 

In Northern Dauphiné of the Middle Ages 6 with very 
few exceptions does not develop into a diphthong (cf. Devaux, 
186). It is in the region of the Terres-Froides that 6 gives 
ua, as in the fua:focum of Celle-Faeto, hence: nuavo: 
novum, nivuala : *nebolam, plua : plovit. In position 6 gener- 
ally gives 0: nostro : nostrum, mort: mortem. In our days in 
the arrondissements of Vienne and Tour-du-Pin fva and fia 
are to be heard. 

In the patois of Saint-Genis (ef. Rev. de Ph., 11, 41), as 
in old Lyonnese, 6 often becomes jie: suer: soror, cuer: 
corium. Ue becomes ii -in publo : populum, mublo : mobilem. 
When followed by a guttural 6 gives we, which is a reduction 
of the old Lyonnese ua, the we having really an intermediate 
sound between wa and we: fué:focum, jué:jocum. O in 


position generally gives 0 and also 6: rdchi : roccam, pardchi : 
parrochiam, pére: porcum, sér:sorten. Noctem has given 
né, almost like the néje of Celle-Faeto, octo and oculum have 
given wi and iu corresponding to the Celle-Faeto vit and 4. 


au 

au 36, U. 

Dé : de apud A8, pia : pauewm A14, pévra : pauperem B13, 
On the other hand causam has given chuéza All, through 
Apulian influence, ad horam : auram : iora C8. 

In Northern Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 210 ff.) aw: 0, which 
was probably pronounced like French ou, judging by the 
modern chouza. Paucam gives pou, while auram : yore, like 
the Celle-Faeto iors. 

In old Lyonnese (cf. Romania, x11, 548) auw:o, ou, 
which represent the same sound: or : aurum, po : paucum, 
chousa : causam, ou and hu : aut. 
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The same may be said of the dialect of Bresse and of the 
patois of Saint-Genis. In the latter (cf. Rev. de Ph., 0, 
48) as in Celle-Faeto, besides ou, an 6 is also found: péso : 
pausam, lina : lagunan., 


ITI. 
Protronic VoweELs. 


a 


A remains intact except in the vicinity of a palatal, in 
which case it becomes either e or i: mingt} :manducare B11, 
chemmindn : It. camminando B19, nei: *nacui C3, chimiza : 
camisia D13, fesan: facendo D2, lejsij: laxiare E; but it 
does not always undergo the change after ch : chanziéin B2, 
charriéra B31, chatagnij D28. 

The same changes take place in old Lyonnese (ef. Romania, 
xi, 549): chenaver : canabarium, cheval, gisir : jacere, gita- 
vont :jactabant, mingiable, chimin; it persists in chalour, 
chavalier. 

In old Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 240 f.) a not in the vicin- 
ity of a palatal remains unchanged as in Celle-Faeto. A + 
y:ai:ei, hence: roveysons : rogationes. When preceded by a 
palatal it becomes i: primeyriment, seyriment, marchiant, 
chival ; but it persists in chatel, chastagnier, chanin. 


e 

26 ea 

Gintila A3, pillirina A3, ist: ecce hic A4, pinsat A6, banda 
Cll, ikki:ecce hic D8, milhdua D26, pardi : *perdutum E, 
sperd E, tremd E. 

In old Lyonnese e : 2, i: dévir : debere, desirrar : desiderare, 
cimitiero, cidoles : schedulas, iqui : ecew’ hic, vittura : vecturam 
(cf. Romania, x11, 549). The same changes are seen in the 
Northern Dauphiné of the Middle Ages (ef. Devaux, 243). 
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In the dialect of Bresse e : i in iglesi : ecclesiam, niguna : *nec 
unam (cf. Rev. de Ph., 1, 21.) In the patois of Saint-Genis 
(cf. Rev. de Ph., 1, 208 f.) e:a, iin the vicinity of a pala- 
tal: licion : lectionem, tinalhe : tenaculas. 


é 


T either persists or becomes e: primmij Al, maserja A15, 
linstj : lintiolu D12, pjejd and pjija : plicare E, secchij : siccare 
E, but pairij : *pirarium D27, rumant : It. rimasto D16. 

In the patois of Saint-Genis as in Celle-Faeto (cf. Rev. de 
Ph., 1, 209 ff.) i persists when long: miroclhé : miraculum, 
imégi : imaginem. It gives e in sechi : siceare, mené : *minare. 
Cases of aj as in the Celle-Faeto pajrij are playi : plicare, 
pa:picem. I:u in vusin : vieinum, fumi : fimarium. 

In old Lyonnese i: i, e, wu : fenis : finilus, tenour : timorem, 
mirex : *mirellos, dimi: dimidium, sublo : sibilare (ef. Romania, 
X11, 550), 


In Northern Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 243, 256) i persists : 
teniment, cita, illat, fila. 


0 
o:Uu. 

Sulamén A8, kunsulaziéin A14, dunar : donare A22, undua : 
honorem A28, luntén: lontanum C8. It becomes e, weakened 
to a, in daldua : dolorem A6, sardua : sororem E ; ue in kuexin: 
coquimus E, and a in piardn : plorando A15. 

In old Lyonnese (ef. Romania, x11, 550 f.) 0:0, ou, u, 
all three pronounced like French ow and consequently like 
the u of Celle-Faeto, hence: solement and soulament, overt 
and uvert, dunar, ouvras. O:e in serour:sororem, selouz : 
*soliculus. 

The same phenomenon is seen in old Dauphiné (cf. 
Devaux, 256 ff.), where 0, ou, u coriespond to the French 
ou: sovent, ouvras, cusin, moller and muller. Ue is found in 
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dueysmo : *dodecimus ; also e¢ in serou : sororem, reouz : rotun- 
dus. 

In the dialect of Bresse 0:0, ou, u, and e as in the above 
dialects: mulin, codumes, curtil, serour (cf. Rev. de Ph., 1, 
16). 

In sororem and rotundus we have to do with a late Latin e. 


u 

wrt. 

’Noirid: It. ingiuriare A5, gistiza: justitiam A9, axis}: 
exsucare E; u in kurrunt: eurrunt E, giurnd : diurnata EF. 

In old Lyonnese (ef. Romania, xu, 551) w persists in 
most cases: muilier, plusors, suffrit, mundanes ; it gives 7 in 
cumynal : communalem. Cumynal (in which the 7 goes back 
to Latin times) is also found in old Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 
246), otherwise u remains : umana, juret, zuzi : judicare. 


au 


It persists in aurélha: auriculam E, tauréj : tauruculum E ; 
wis found in urkin : auriculam D12. 

In the Middle Ages, Northern Dauphiné generally has au 
for both primary and secondary au, but also wu: Aulane, 
auriol, aurent, maufous, wrajo, Muri: Mauricius (cf. Devaux, 
260 f.). In old Lyonnese (cf. Romania, x111, 552) au: 
ou, u, au: outar : altarem, huy : auditum, fauseta : falsitatem, 
chauchia. 


IV. 


Finat Vowe Ls. 


As for final vowels, a gives an indistinct e ; the others fell, 
an indistinct e taking their place whenever it is necessary to 
facilitate the pronunciation. 








MONS. Sa a le ——- 


Ser ae 


SS SER ar oe 
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CONSONANTS. 


c 

1. Initial ¢ + a: ch. 

Chanziin : cantionem .B2, chemmindén B19, cha : calidum 
B30, charriéra : *carruariam B31, chudza:causam D9, chi- 
miza:camisia D13, charéin:caldariam D15, chatagni) : 
*castanearium D28, chin: canem E, chier : carum E, (kandn 
B7, kapezzda C6, kaza D11, kauzétta D14, katdina D15 are 
Apulian). 

In old Lyonnese (cf. Romania, x1, 561) ¢ +a: ch, 
chalendes, chargi, changio, chievra, The same development 
is seen in Northern Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 274): chatel, 
chalendes, cher, chevra. 

2. Cons. + c+ a: ch. 

Buch : buceam E, sechij : siecare E, tuchtj : toccare E, man- 
cha: manicam E. Old Lyonnese (cf. Romania, xu, 561) 
has eschalers, sechi, marchiandises. Also vachi, arches, 
pechare in Northern Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 276). 

3. Cons. + ¢ + a (after the fall of a Latin vowel) : pal. g. 

Mingij :mandueare B11, chargij : carricare E, diminga : 
dominicam E. In Northern Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 276, f.) 
a palatal g is found in gardamingerius, domengi, faverge, 
chargi. Also in old Lyonnese (cf. Romania, x11, 561) : 
mengier, pregier, dyemengi, chargi, pegi. 

4. Vowel +¢ + a:j (y). 

Pjijd :plicare E, frijé : fricare E, prijd : precari E, asiiy : 
ad 4. sueare E. In old Lyonnese (cf. Romania, x1, 512) 
e under similar conditions gives y: paier: pacare, preyeri: 
precariam, oyes: aucas, paia: pacatum. In Northern Dau- 
phiné (cf. Devaux, 277) y is found in payans, paiont, preyez. 
Even in modern Lyonnese, the patois of Saint-Genis (cf. 
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Rev. de Ph., 111, 163) shows a y in priyi:precare, playi: 
plicare, payt : pacare. 

5. (a) ¢ +0, u (initial): &. 

Kunsalaziiin A14, kior A7, kuorp E, koa A23, kuntra A28. 

(b) ¢ + 0, u (medial): j. 

Sijij : securum E, rijért:recordor D16; but the ¢ falls in 
fua: foeum D15, pua :paueum D30. 

(ec) Cons+e+ uk. 

Mank :maneum D19, bjank : blaneum E, 

In old Lyonnese (ef. Romania, x111, 562 ff.) initial ¢ + 0, 
u:k, col, cumunal comisa, contios, cusus. Medial it becomes 
y: aduyont ; adducunt, veray:veracum, Eynai: Athenacum. 
The ¢ falls in frans : francus, po: paucum, fud :focum, lua: 
locum. Cons + ¢ + u: guttural g: adong: (2?) ad *dumque, 
porg: porcum. 

In Northern Dauphiné in the Middle Ages, initial ¢ +- 0, 
u:k (ef. Devaux, 278). The ¢ falls in pou : paucum, diont : 
dicunt, fue: foewm. As in Celle-Faeto cons + ¢ 4+- u zk, bane, i 
pore. 

6. Initial and intervocaliec ¢ + e, i: palatal ¢ (represented 
in our texts by s, s or z). 

Sier : celum E, sink: kinque E, set: eece iste Ald, sellé: 
ecce illam AQ; sj: avicellum C9, fasiv : *facebat A24, isi: 
ecce hic AA, disi(ma) : dicite D23 ; diza, unza, duza, treza, kat- 
torza, kinza, seza E. When final, e sometimes gives s, as in 
decem ; dis when not used adjectively, /ucem:lis E; but 
it is generally vocalized as in vaj :vocem E, kruaj : crucem E, 
nuajy:nucem E. It falls in dau: dulcem E. 

In old Lyonnese (cf. Romania, x11, 162) and Northern 
Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 283 f.) e+e, i both initial and 
medial gives also a palatal ¢ (c, s, z). In the patois of 
Saint-Genis (cf. Rev. de Ph., 1, 168) final ¢ is vocalized : 
voua : vocem, crue: crucem, noue : nucem ; it falls in vei: ricem, 


dou : dulecem. 
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7. 68:8. 

Lusd : lixivia E, lejsé:larare E, kuajéa: coxa E, disit : 
dixit A16. 

In old Lyonnese es : yss, ys : layssier, coysi (ef. Romania, 
xu, 563). In Northern Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 286) es: 
yss, ch: coist, laysso, fichi, tachi. 

8. qu:k. 

Ka, kakin, kaka, karanta, sinkanta, sink ; acquam gives 
éja E. In old Lyonnese and Northern Dauphiné gu gener- 
ally gives k (cf. Romania, x1, 563; and Devaux, 287). 


9g 

1. g (initial and supported) + a: pal. g. 

Gial; galbinum B12, gelina;gallinam E, gioja : gaudium 
E, larga :largam E. Intervocalie g falls: fatia : fatigare E, 
rua:rugam E; but it remains as y in pjaja: plagam E. 

In old Lyonnese (cf. Romania, x11, 563 f.) the same 
changes are seen in: joy : gaudium, vergi : virgam, leal : lega- 


lem, plaes: plagas ; play: plagam. In Northern Dauphiné 
(ef. Devaux, 290 f.) a palatal g is found in gelina : gallinam, 
longi :longam ; the g falls in lia ; igatum, and it is vocalized 
in payans : paganos, reyel :regalem. . In the patois of Saint- 
Genis (ef. Rev. de Ph., 111, 179 f.) g+a:pal.g in joyu: 
gaudiosum, jéno : galbinum, longi, vargi ; the g falls in roua : 
rugam, lié :ligare, lidn :ligamen ; it is vocalized in briri: 


*brugarium, 

2. Secondarily final g +- 0, u fell in dun : longum E, chati : 
castigun E, giaua:jugum E. In the patois of Saint-Genis 
(cf. Rev. de Ph., 11, 180), as well as in old Lyonnese, final 
g 4+ 0, u falls: ju:jugum, lon : longum, bor : borgum. 

3. Initial g + e, 7: palatal g, gandua : *genuculum E, gin- 
tila : gentilen A3, gin ;gentem E, girifj : It. girare E. Medial, 
it becomes j (y) : daj : digitum E, raj : regem Al, mej ; magis 
A27, fraj : *frigidum B30. 
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In old Lyonnese (cf. Romania, x111, 564) initial g + e, i: 
palatal g: general, gens. It becomes y as in mays: magis, 
rey :regem. The same development is seen in the modern 
patois of Saint-Genis-les-Olliéres (cf. Rev. de Ph., 1m, 180 
ff.) : gerla : gerulam, gen: genus, pat:pagensem, faina : fagi- 
nam. 

4. Gr:j in naj najara: nigrum -am E ; the r alone remains 
in pillirina A3. In Northern Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 292) 
gr:yr in neyra:nigram, eleyre:eligere. In the patois of 
Saint-Genis (cf. Rev. de Ph., 111, 181) gr:yr in lire: legere, 
neri :nigram, Leri : Ligerius. 

5. Gnin, prena: *praegnam E, pin: pugnum E. Ann 
is found in old Dauphiné in endam : indaginem, prevan : pro- 
paginem (cf. Devaux, 292). The patois of Saint-Genis (cf. 
Rev de Ph., U1, 181) has poin : pugnum, siné : signare. 


J 

1. j: palatal g. 

Giuvana :juvenem D30, ’ngirid:injuriatam Ad, gistiza: 
justitiam AQ, gia :jugum E. It is vocalized in mej: Maja 
E. In Northern Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 293) 7 gives a 
palatal g in ja, jugo, geta ; as in Celle-Faeto it is vocalized 
in may:maja. The same is seen in old Lyonnese (cf. 
Romania, xu, 556): jota:juata, gesir :jacere; but it is 
vocalized in maiour : majorem, peiour : pejorem. 

2. U:th, j. 

Vuolh : *voleo C1, filha: filiam D4, volha:voleam D12, 
salh : *saleat D19, milhdua : meliorem D26, sumijija : similiare 
E, taj: talio E. 

In Northern Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 542 f.) jj: lh, molher, 
Julh, sarralhes, balha, pollalhe. In old Lyonnese (ef. 
Romania, x11, 556) Uj: lh, foylles, pailly, fili, talli. 

3. nji:gn, bagnij:balneare E, Sagndua: seniorem Al6, 
chatagni : *castanearium D28. Inold Lyonnese (ef. Romania, 
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x, 556 f.) nj: gn, chataignes, vigni, segniori. Also in old 
Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 348) ; seigner, chastagnier, vigni. 

4. dj: palatal g, ch, j. 

Giour :diurnum D1, miech: medium B31, meja:madiam 
E. The same development is seen in old Lyonnese (ef. 
Romania, x11, 557): jor, gageri; siecho : sedium ; dimi: 
dimidium. In old Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 305 f.) dj: pal. 
g, ch, y: journals, verger ; duchi ; puey : podium. 










Tee - 
a 


U 







tS 





In general, as in old Lyonnese and Northern Dauphiné, 
initial or intervocalic /, whether single or double, remains. 
However, the following peculiarities may be noted : 

1. /:r, sarudj : *soliclum E, sier:calum E, fier:fel E, 
torm:ulmum D27, parma :palmam E. The same change 
) takes place in old Lyonnese (cf. Romania, x11, 557): par- 
Aki# mes, ormo, Arbers: Albertus. In Northern Dauphiné (ef. 
1h Devaux, 337): Guillermos, armona, 

: 2. Final / falls in: linsij :lintiolum D12, ane : anellum 
D14, kutej : cultellum E, koa: collum A23, sej: avicellum C9, 

1] gandua :genuculum E, avrij ; Aprilem E. 

In Northern Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 341 f.) the fall of 

final / dates from the sixteenth century, hence : cié, mié, sd, 

ma, chiva, mo, pe: pellem. The same happened in old Lyon- 

nese (cf. Rev. de Ph., 111, 44): ma:mal, fy: filum, chana ; 


res 


a 



















Butt ae ne 
oer ate 


Ti 


aye" 





i ii Kijza : ecclesiam D7, kjta:clavum E, kjd:clavem E. In 
i some modern patois of the Dauphiné initial or supported ¢/ 

) gives also kj (cf. Devaux, 281 f.). 

h 4, Vowel + cl:lh when not followed by i, but when final 

or followed by i it develops a j: aurelha: auriculam E, 

vielha : veclam E, sarudia ; *soliclum E, ilha:acuclam E, vid) : 

veclum D34, pardj ; *pariculi A4, tlh or ij : oculum E. 


ith canalem. 

| 3. Initial el and medial cons. + el: kj 
; 
! 
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In Northern Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 282) intervocalic ed: 
th (il, yll): veylles, cwnil, maylles. Lh is found also in the 
modern patois of Saint-Genis (cf. Rev. de Ph., m1, 46) : 
vilhi, avotho : *ab-oculum, avilhi : apiculum. 

5. pl:pj, pidina : plenam C9, pianta : plantam D28, piardn : 
plorando A15, piasij : placere A18. This development is 
undoubtedly due to Italian influence. Aié B28 is Apulian. 


- 

Initial and medial r generally persists in Celle-Faeto as 
well as in Lyonnese and Dauphiné. Final + preceded by a 
vowel or by ¢, st, disappears : ndta : nostrum B14, words in 
-arum and verbs in -are (cf. under a), ata: alterum B18, 
pay : patrem D37, vdta : vostram D4, vaj: verum D5, milhdua: 
meliorem 1D26, daldua : dolorem A6, dij : durum A26, sardua : 
sororem E. 

In old Lyonnese, final r begins to disappear as far back as 
the fourteenth century (cf. Romania, xm, 558 f.) : revel : 
revelare, desirra, entra, fla: fragrum, passa. The same takes 
place in Northern Dauphiné: culli, establi (cf. Devaux, 
333). In the modern patois of Saint-Genis (cf. er. de Ph., 
m1, 49) final r generally falls: bargi: *berbicarium, sarei : 
sapere, fine : finire, pou : pavorem. 

° 

1. Initial and medial v persists in Celle-Faeto as it does 
in Lyonnese and Dauphiné: vuolh C1, venunt C3, vulunt C9, 
vdta C11, vay: verum Dd, giuvana D30, avvenit A3. 

2. Final v persists in a few cases as v or f, but it generally 
disappears : nuf nua:novem E, dagiuv dagiua :jovis dies E, 
kjd:clavem E, kjua:clavum E, naj : nivem E, bua: bovem E. 

In old Lyonnese final v falls (cf. Romania, x11, 559) : 
cla: clavem, bo : bovem, ney: nivem E. The same may be said 
of Northern Dauphiné (ef. Devaux, 325) : cer : cervam, elas : 
clavis, nej : nivem, bo : bovem. 
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1. Intervocalic s ; voiced s (z, 8 in our text) : chuoza All, 
maserja A15, kijza : ecclesiam D7, chimiza D13, sirazij D27. 

In Northern Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 309) intervocalic s : 
voiced 8 : chosa, pesavant ; at the present day a z is found in 
some regions, especially in the Terres-Froides. In old Lyon- 
nese intervocalic s: voiced s (z): rosa, gloriosa, martiriza, 
pozar, chozes (ef. Romania, x11, 559). 

2. s+e, t, or final falls: kakun: quisque unum D16, 
chatagnij : *castanearium D28, teta : testam A195, set ; ecce iste 
oF A15, nota : nostrum B14, vodta : vostrum D4, chidla:scalam E, 
apprej : ad pressu D22, markdj : *markensem D31, tri : trans 
A26, mej :magis A27, roa: grossum B7, 0a ; ossum E. 

In old Lyonnese of the fourteenth century s followed by 
a ¢ falls in: beti, teta, futa, Jut: Justum, ita: statum (ef. 
Romania, x11, 559). But in modern Lyonnese as seen in 
the patois of Saint-Genis (ev. de Ph., 111, 54) s falls when 
before ¢, t, or final; etéla : stellam, béti, féta, decendre ; descen- 
dere, echila : scalam, mochi : muscam ; no : nos, ow: ossum, NO: 
i nasum. In the Northern Dauphiné of the Middle Ages may 
be found itare, ita: stare, iteyssi : *staticiam, which now have 
become td, tai; Nacone : Nasconem, chattellan ; castellanum ; 
defor, al, del, communau (ef. Devaux, 309 ff.). 
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1. Intervocalic and initial persists as in Lyonnese and 
Dauphiné, except that in Celle-Faeto no nasalization takes 
place. 

2. When final or before a guttural or a dental the n per- 
sists and no nasalization takes place: bun : bonum D1, tan 
{} D13, kakéin D16, bin : bene D20, santa A2, lun: longum E, 
he man C11, gen E, chanziin B2 ; but the n falls when preceded 
zi by an r: giuor D1, fuora : furnum B19. 
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In old Lyonnese n persists when final and when followed 
by a dental : /ana, lanci, pan, sanda, chacon ; cantionem. It 
falls in for : furnum (cf. Romania, x11, 560). In Northern 
Dauphiné final n fell after an r as far back as the middle of 
the thirteenth century: for: furnum, jor:diurnum (ef. 
Devaux, 347). 

m 

Final m:n, min :meum A14 (and by analogy of min, tin 
and sin), rin: rem A24, fanna;famem B1; other cases of 
m:n are: tén:tempus Al, muen:homo Ad, nun : nominem 
D28 ; m is assimilated to n in fenna : feminam A3. 

In old Lyonnese m:n in ren, teins : tempus (ef. Romania, 
xu, 561). In the patois of Saint-Genis are found; fan : 
famem, nontron ; nostrum, min ;meum, tin, sin; also fena: 
feminam, colona : columnam (Rev. de Ph., 111, 57). 


t 

1. Medial ¢ when preceded by a consonant persists ; sunta 
A2, gintila A3, ata:alterum AQ, teta A15, luntin C8, kun- 
tinta D17, settd : ecce istam A26, tanta D28. 

Under the same conditions ¢ persists in old Lyonnese (ef. 
Romania, x11, 564): comenciment, bonament, tant. In 
Northern Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 295 f.) supported ¢ per- 
sists : ceta ; ecce istam, deytar ; dictare, fruyta : *fructam, 

2. When original ¢ becomes supported after the fall of a 
vowel it appears as d: malada: male hab’tum C7, kuda: 
cub’tum E. The same happens in Northern Dauphiné : 
malado, sando : sabatum, sodo ; subitum. Also in old Lyon- 
nese : sanda ;: san’tatem, cudyet : cogitavit, peda ; perdita. 

3. When final after a vowel, 7, n, or c, the ¢ falls (except 
in verbs) ; tan D12, bri : brutum A5, féja : factam A18, enfan 
C5, néja : noctem C6, na: natum C13, den : dentem B24, kier : 
curtum E ; when followed by r the ¢ also falls : pay: patrem 
D37, piera : petram B32. 
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In Northern Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 299 f.) the ¢ falls 
when final and when followed by r as in Celle-Faeto: pare : 
patrem, frare ; volunta, cossela, feni, nevou. Also in old 
Lyonnese (cf. Romania, x, 565) ¢ falls when final after 
a: universita, pra ; pratum, jorna : diurnatam, paia ; pacatum, 
and in all the suffixes in -atwm, -atam, -atem ; it falls also in 
tr: fraro, pare, mare. The same changes take place in the 
modern patois of Saint-Genis (cf. Rev. de Ph., m1, 183): 
pré : pratum, sei; sitim, lai: lactem, pére: patrem, mére ;ma- 
trem, 
d 

1. Intervocalic or final d falls : fesan : facendo D2, kumma: 
quomodo D5, seza : sedecim D12, tar ; tardum D40, cha : cali- 
dum B30, fraj : *frigidum B30, kud : caudam E, nau : nodum 
E. Dr:r in karanta: quadraginta E, charén : caldariam 

15, rira : ridere E, rejra: radere E. 

Medial d falls in old Lyonnese (ef. Romania, x11, 565) : 
reis : radices, Jue: Judaei, Roon : Rhodanum, beneyt : benedic- 
tum. In the patois of Saint-Genis (cf. Rev. de Ph., 111, 
184) d falls when intervocalic, final, or followed by r: noua : 
nudam, soué : sudare, nu: nodum, né:nidum, creire : eredere, 
coro: quadrum. The same takes place in Northern Dau- 
phiné (cf. Devaux, 303 f.) : posseo, veer, cua : caudam, carel, 
cheyri, Pleitru : Plectrudem. 


Pp 

1. Intervocalic or followed by r, p:v: savinn D4, povra 
C5, avér : apertum C6, avrtj : aprilem E, chjevara : capram E. 
When final it falls : déu : lupum B7, ten: tempus Al. Pt: tt: 
sett : septem C5. Rp:r in kuorp: corpus E, 

In old Lyonnese (cf. Romania, x111, 566) intervocalic 
piv: soveran, savour, cuvro, ovres. It fell in col : colaphum, 
cors : corpus, cham: campum. In the patois of Saint-Genis 
(cf. Rev de Ph., 111, 186) medial p:v: savei : sapere, nevu : 
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nepotem ; chivra:capram, ouvr2: aperire; final p falls in 
tein : tempus, cou: colaphum. In old Dauphiné (cf. Devaux, 
315 ff.) intervocalic p:v: nevou, Cavanna, treval ; pr: vr: 
ovront, ovra, chevra. 
b 

Intervocalic 6:v: taniv:tenebat C6, stavo;stabam C7, 
davant : de ab ante B16, ev: habebat A7, avajra : habere A13. 
In both old Lyonnese (Romania, x11, 566) and old Dau- 
phiné (cf. Devaux, 321) intervocalie 4 : v. 


VI. 
A. 


DECAMERON, THE NintH NOVEL OF THE First Day.' 


Translated into the Dialect of Celle, 


BY FRANCESCO SAVERIO PERRINI. 


Gi disa, dunk, ka a lu tén da lu primm{j Raj da Chipra, 
dappdoi ka i fit préj la Téra Santa do Guttefré da Bulhor, 
avvonit ka ’na gintila fénna da Gaskogna i allat pillirina a 
lu Subbulka; d’isf-turnan, arravé ko i fit a Chipra da paraj 
muén i fit ’na mudrroa tri-bri ’ngirié ; pe’ ssu ilha na prignitt 
tan e tan daléua, ka i pinsét d’all4 a raktiorra a lu Raj; mé 
kakdn la disit k’a j év tén perdi, pokké {fj a j év da ktor tri 
pitit e tri-pa-bbun, tan ka nun sulamén i prigniv pa dé 
gistiza la vinnitta do lo ’ngirfa de lo-s-dta, mé sellé trf-’na- 
mudrre k’i fasivint a fj sa la prigniv ku tan via-vituporfj ; 
tan-lu-v4j ka tutt sellda ko i tinivant da dira kaka chuéza da 
fj, i sfugavant po lu dona daspias{j e pa lu sbrugnij. Sintan 
sta chuéza sal fénna persuadi k’i putiv pa avdjra la vinnitte, 


1Cf. I parlari Italiani in Certaldo, Livorno 1875, p. 173; and Archivio 
Glott. Italiano, xu, p. 75. 
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p’avajra un pua da kunsalazitin a lu doaspias{j sin, sa mattit 
’n téta da mudérdora un pua la mmasérja da set Raj, e piardn 
so n’allét davan a fj, e li disit : “ Sagnéua min, gf ga vien pa 
davan a ti pa la vinnitta ke gi m’attant do la ’ngirja ke m’é 
Sta féja, mé p’avdj un pua da piasij da sella, ga ta praj do ma 
*mparé kummo ti tin tan da pazienza da suffrij sella ’ngirjo 
ka gi ga sint k’i fastnt a ti; pakké gf av4j ’mpardn do ti, ga 
putiss pur dé pazienza suppurté la mid; ka i sa diabbandj, 
so ga j o putiss fi, bun-’na-mudérra vuluntij ga ta la dunar, 
pekké ta sa tan bun purta u kde la *ngirja ko ta fant a taj.” 
Lu Raj, ko ’nsi addunk i sa muiv pa e pa rin i fasiv, kummo 
sa i fiss ruvelhé da lu suonn, abbjét primmamen do la ’ngirjo 
féja a setté fenna, ka i vinnika dé ragga, poi sa fasitt tri-dij 
persokutiua da tutt sellda ka i fasivant mej-apréj (da indi 
innanzi) kaka chuéza kuntra l’undua da la kuruna sid. 


ITALIAN ORIGINAL. 


Dico adunque che ne’ tempi del primo re di Cipri, dopo il 
conquisto fatto della Terra Santa da Gottifré de Buglione, 
avvenne che una gentil donna di Guascogna in pellegrinaggio 
ando al sepolcro, donde tornando, in Cipri arrivata, da alcuni 
scellerati uomini villanemente fu oltraggiata. Di che ella 
senza alcuna consolazion dolendosi, pensd d’andarsene a 
richiamare al re; ma detto le fu per alcuno che la fatica si 
perderebbe, percid che egli era di si rimessa vita e da si poco 
bene, che, non che egli l’altrui onte con giustizia vendicasse, 
anzi infinite con vituperevole vilta a lui fattene sosteneva, in 
tanto che chiunque aveva cruccio alcuno, quello col fargli 
alcuna onta o vergogna sfogava. La qual cosa udendo la 
donna, disperata della vendetta, ad alcuna consolazion della 
sua noia propose di volere mordere la miseria del detto re ; 
e andatasene piagnendo davanti a lui, disse: “Signor mio, 
io non vengo nella tua presenza per vendetta che io attenda 
della ingiuria che m’é stata fatta, ma, in sodisfacimento di 
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quella, ti priego che tu m’insegni come tu soffri quelle le 
quali io intendo che ti son fatte, accid che, da te apparando, 
io possa pazieatemente la mia comportare ; la quale sallo 
Iddio, se io far lo potessi, volentieri ti donerei, poi cosi buon 
portatore ne sei.” I] re, infino allora stato tardo e pigro, 
quasi dal sonno si risvegliasse, cominciando dalla ingiuria 
fatta a questa donna, la quale agramente vendicd, rigidissimo 
persecutore divenne di ciascuno, che, contro all’onore della 
sua corona, alcuna cosa commettesse da indi innanzi. 


B. 


LA Fanna Da Lo JALAntoma Da Farro 
Lu’& Tri Rosa, 


By Arcangelo Petitti. 


So sta chanzitin so kunghj pa 
Nus na rasttin tuttudia barra 
Dinguién ’na britta massari, 

Soa stda i fisunt tuttudia akkussi ! 


K’i allassiant, i allassidnt arragidn ; 
Du léu i tintint mé rda lu kanén! 
Tutt i achatfint, e mai s’abbinghitnt, 
E a nus sul i arresttint 1d kunt ; 
Setta a-j-2 pur un bé piasfj 
Ko ’nkiok a nus tutt i ant a mingij ! 
So fan pa gial, so fan pa rus; 
Kumo na sun ’nkapp4, ahi! pévra a nus I 
I ant volhoa sta spalla ndta 
Da sto-s-ummuén k’i stunt pa sdta ! 
Ki moanunt la man pa davant et derrfj 
E ’nkiok a nus tutt i ant a mingfj! 
Vajj a se-s-ata dd la pettala da féora, 
Ko i allara milhéua chemmindn pa 1d fore ; 
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Lh’é scappé propria da Sant Uito, 
Lh’é paisdn ndta, lh’2 prdprie da Faito ! 
I at savin appuzzuta lo-s-fj, 
 ’nkiok a nus pura i at a mingfj ! 
Oh! koa i allassifnt, sa i allassiént a fa ’npén ! 
Ko soa i allassiant a fa rumpore la den! 
I n’ant propria, propria stank4, 
A tutt nus n’ant propria stuffa ! 
Ma sta chanzidn pura i at a kunghfj 
E ’nkiok a nus i ant kid a mingfj! 
Mannanlode a spass pa tuttudie, 
Dakir o fa cha e dakir o fa frdj ; 
Gettanlda propria u miéch lo charriéra, 
A fris{j da ’nkiok a le piéra.... 


LirERAL FRENCH TRANSLATION. 


La Faim DES GENTILHOMMES DE FAITO EST TRES GRANDE. 


Si cette chanson ne remplit pas son but, Nous en resterons 
toujours enfermés Dans un vilain mas, Si ceux-la sifflent 
toujours ainsi ! 

Qu’ils s’en aillent, qu’ils s’en aillent enrager; Plus que 
le loup ils ont la gorge large! Tout ils accaparent sans se 
rassasier, Et nous seuls en avons le coat et le denier; C’est 
bien un beau plaisir Qu’ a nos dépens tous ils doivent se 
nourrir ! 

Tis ne se font ni jaunes ni rouges; Comme on nous a 
bernés, hélas, pauvres de nous! Quel poids est réservé 4 nos 
pauvres épaules Par ces hommes qui toujours remuent ! Qui 
dandinent leurs mains et devant et derriére, Et a nos dépens 
ils doivent tous se nourrir ! 

Voyez cet autre montrant sa peau a l’endroit, du derrier, 
Il serait mieux qu’il aille roder autour des fuors; II s’est 
bien echappé de Saint Ouito, C’est notre compatriote, il est 
bien de Faito! Il a su dégourdir ses yeux, Et 4 nos dépens 
il doit se nourrir ! 
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Qu’ils aillent, qu’ils aillent se faire pendre! Qu’ils aillent 
se faire casser les dents! A la fin, 4 la fin nous en sommes 
lassés, Nous en sommes tous fatigués! Mais cette chanson 
-devra remplir son but, Et A nos dépens plus ils ne se 
nourriront ! 

Envoyons-les paitre 4 tout jamais, Qu’il fasse chaud, qu’il 
fasse froid ; Getons-les tous A la voirie Prendre le frais sur 
les pierres.... 


C 
Appé Ga VuoLtH Muri. 


Dinguién ’na massarf ka lh’est naskunni 6 miéch a nu 
pummolfj, ’n gidor a lu tén k’i vanunt lo musilla, gi ga nest ; 
pajone a-i-ev giardinfj da Sant-Remf. 

Da sétt povro enfan gi m’éj lu primmfj. Illé mammdo a 
lu kapezz4a da la naka mid i taniv la néja sano lo-s-fj avér 
’nkiok a mi ka ma stavo malada. 

Iora attuorn a la massari tutt i rfj, tutt a-i-et verd luntén 
da lu nit, pidina da fidr, i vulunt e i suspirunt lo séj ka sa na 
sunt alla. 

Ga va praéj, Banéj min, ka la man vodta bondie dekir gi 
ge avi tutt lo daspiasfj ke vus m’avij krié barré lo-s-fj min 
ill addé m’é na. 


PROVENGAL ORIGINAL.! 


MountTE VoLE Movri. 


Dins un mas que s’escound au mitan di poumié, 
Un béu matin, au téms dis iero, 

Siéu na d’un jardinié ’mé d’uno jardiniero, 
Dins li jardin de Sant-Roumié. 


' Lis Oubreto en vers, de J. Roumanille, Avignon, 1903, p. 2. 
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De sét pauris enfant venguére lou proumié.... 
Aqui ma maire, 4 la testiero 

De ma brésso, souvént vihavo de niue ’ntiero 
Soun pichot malaut que dourmié. 

Aro, autour de moun mas, tout ris, tout reverdejo 

Liuen de soun ris de flour, souspiro e voulastrejo ; 
L’auceloun que s’es enana!.. . 


Vous n’en pregue, o moun Diéu! que vosto man benido, 
Quand aurai proun begu l’amarum de la vido, 
Sarre mis iue mounte siéu na. 


Frencu TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE. 
Od Je Veux Movrir. 

Dans un mas qui se cache au milieu des pommiers, un 
beau matin, au temps de la moisson, je suis né d’un jardinier 
et d’une jardiniére dans les jardins de Sant-Remy. 

De sept pauvres enfants je naquis le premier ; 14, ma mére 
au chevet de mon berceau souvent veillait le nuit entiére son 
petit malade endormi. 

A present autour de mon mas tout rit, tout reverdit ; loin 
de son nid de fleurs soupire et bat des ailes l’oisillon qui en 
est parti ! 

Je vous en prie, mon Dieu, que votre main benie, quand 
j’aurai bu assez l’amertume de la vie, ferme mes yeux oii je 
suis né, 


D. 
A DraLoavE BETWEEN TWO FAETO PEASANTS.' 


A. Oh, bun gitor a vus, kump4; gi g’@v pa ka fa e ma ’gn 
est isf a sulakkfj ; e vus toka va vanno fesan ? 

B. Gi ga va chemminén ; 0 ma pjé da spassfj. 

A. Gi g’@ savinn ka va sté marién a vote filha: aj @ lu vaj? 


'Cf. Archivio Glott. Italiano, x11, p. 72. 
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. Lhd, ma kumma k’a j @t lu vj! E goa fej ’n matre- 


mudjane tri-bun. 


. Dakir i vat a la kijza? 
. D’ikki ’n’ ata deka de gitior. 
. Gi ga kraj, ka la doné ’na muérra da chuéza, pakké ilhe 


é sula. 


. Gi g’é kid tok dand: i at avinn katt timole da t’rin, ’na 


kaza, k’i aviss volha d’abité ilha e su mari! e seza linsfj, 
vint chimiza e tan d’ata chuéza koa tutt i u sant: unella, 
sunénn, mukkarilo, anej, urkinn, &pingula, kauzétta, 
tianélla, chardn, kilhfj, la katéina po lu fud, lo kartillén, e 
kaktin ata chuéza ka jor mi rijért pa: ilho lh’ét rumani 
kuntinta, e sa vuét kaktin ata chuéza, ga la dénn. 


. Esa la danénn, pa vus, gi la puolh gi dané? gi ko gi tin 


mank ’na vita? Moa va dandnn, mo kuntinta i salh do 
chau, mé va vuét bin e manktin a toka dira da vus. 
Akkusi a i @ propria, po jor i di pa mank ’na vito; 
appréj kumm i vu6t ilha: akkusi gi fé gf. 


. E braf lu kumpé min! akkusf gi va vuolh. Ma disima 


’na chuéza: a ka kartij do lu tenimin k’avi dand lu 
rin? 

A Rivitiélla: lu milhéuea t’rin ko gi taniv, tutt arbu- 
rann: a ’gn ant pairfj, siraz{j, nuaij, fek{j, iorm, kjuppa, 
chatagn{j, e tanta d’ata pianta, ke gi s¢ pa mank Ju nun. 


. Gi ma kunsdle, kumpé, dakir gi parl dé vus; ilha at 


avinn ’n bun pua doa rdba e n’at pua i j u at lu giuvana, 
i putunt fa vita da markéj. 

Tutt sin ka gi g’é fej ’nzin a jor, gi j u é fe pa ilha, pa la 
fa av4jara ’na buna suérta, kummo i l’at avinn ; dakir pod 
ma fé vidj e gi puolh kj fatijan, ma rakkumanna a ilha 
e gi ga kraj ka i mo vire pa la skina. 


. S$’ o sunt li disign k’i fat kaktin, ma u dorrfj poi si gni 


pentdnt: pakké lo fidua i vritint pa mank lo-z-fj a lu paj 
e a la mare dekir i sunt fo vj4j. 








A. DE SALVIO. 








. Gi go sper do ’nkumpé pa sott4 suorta, ka gi tin a ilha 
40 sula: stévasa bun, kumpé, k’a i ét fé tar. 
. Addfj, kumpé. 







LITERAL TRANSLATION. 






. Good morning, friend; I had nothing to do and I am 

here passing the time in the sun ; and you, what are you 

doing ? 

B. I am taking a walk, I like to go out. 

A. I have learned that you are giving your daughter in 
marriage, is it true? 

B. Yes, indeed it is true! and I have arranged a fine mar- 




























riage. 
} A. When will she go to the church ? 
ia B. In about ten days. 
A. I believe you will give her many things, because she is 
1 Ties the only daughter. 


i f B. I have given her all I could: she has received four acres 
i tis: of land, a house, where she and her husband can live 
| fia! comfortably, sixteen sheets, twenty chemises, and so 
if. many other things that all know about: gowns, aprons, 
: handkerchiefs, rings, ear-rings, pins, stockings, pans, 
: 3 kettles, spoons, the chain for the hearth, plates, and some 
ra other things which now I do not recall. She has 
{ remained satisfied, and if she wishes for something else 
12 I will give it to her. 
We A. And if you do not give it to her, is it perhaps for me 
te to give it? I who possess nothing at all? But by 
1 Wa giving her all she desires she will leave your house more 
e). satisfied, she will love you more, and no one will say any- 
ie thing against you. 
is B. So it is. Now I say nothing; later let it be as she 
i wishes: that is the way I am. 
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. Good, my friend! thus I wish to see you. But tell me 


one thing: in what part of your estate have you given 
her the land ? 


. At Rivitiello, the best land I had, all wooded: there are 


pear trees, cherry, walnut, fig, elm, poplar, chestnut trees, 
and so many other plants that I do not even know their 
names. 


. I am glad, friend, since I «m speaking to you: she has 


received a good deal of property, and the young man will 
have something : they will be able to live like marquises. 


. All that I have done until now I have done for her, so 


that she might make a good match, as she has; when I 
become old and can work no more, I will go to her and 
I believe she will not turn her back on me. 


. These are the plans every one makes, but at the end 


they will be sorry for it ; because young people not even 
look at their parents when they are old. 

I hope not to meet with a similar fate: 1 who have ouly 
her. Good-by, friend, for it is late. 

Good-by, friend. 


E. 


Numbers: wun, do, traj, katt, sink, sij, sett, vit, nuf nua, 


dis, unz, duza, treza, kattorza, kienza, seza, dichassett, dichvit, 
dichannua, vint, trenta, karanta, sinkanta, vittants, nunanta, sin. 
asiij : to dry. chargij : to load. 

aurélha ; ear. chati : punishment. 

avrij : April. chiéla : ladder. 

baghy: to bathe. chier chiera : dear. 

bjank: white. - chin chigna : dog. 

buch : mouth. chjévara : goat. 

bua: ox. déj : finger. 


chadiéra : kettle. dau : sweet. 
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dagiuv dagiue : Thursday. 


damudjana ; demon. 
diminga : Sunday. 
éja : water. 

fatid : to work. 
fier: gall. 

fievra : fever. 
frartj : February. 
Jritj frija : to rub. 
gelina : hen. 
gandua: knee. 
gidue gia: yoke. 
gin gen: people. 
gioja : joy. 

girifj ; to turn. 
giurnd: the whole day. 
ilha tj : eye. 

iltha : needle. 
kannoalij : candelabrum. 
kier : short. 

hjd: key. 

kjéa : nail. 

krudj : eross. 

kud ; tail. 
kudjara: to cook. 
kudjsa : thigh. 
kuda: elbow. 
kuesiin : we cook. 
kuorp : body. 
kurrunt ; they run. 
kutej : knife. 
larga: large. 

lej: milk. 

lejsd : to leave. 


lejxtj : to leave. 
lidvara : hare. 
hij ; law. 

lij : bed. 

lina ; moon. 
lis ; light. 

lun : long. 

lusd : lye. 
mancha : sleeve. 


mej ; May. 


meja: kneading-trough. 


minga: I eat. 
naj najara : black. 
naj: snow. 

nau : knot. 
nievala : cloud. 
nudj : nut. 

oa: bone. 

pajrij : piracy. 
parma: palm. 
paus : dust. 
perdi: lost. 
pid: foot. 

piett: breast. 
py: feet. 

pjYe : wound. 
PIGE pjija: to fold. 
pin: fist. 

prena: pregnant. 
prijd: to pray. 
prin: I take. 
rejra: to shave. 
rira: to laugh. 
rua: street, 


eh Sia 

















f secchtj : to dry. 
¥ se}: I know. 


sej : birds. 
sardua : sister. 
sarudj : sun. 
sier: sky. 

sijtj : safe. 

sperd : to hope. 
¢ sumijija : similar. 
taj: I cut. 
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talhij : to cut. 
tauré: bull. 

tin: I hold. 

tremd : to tremble. 
tuchij : to touch. 
udjala: oil. 

vaj : voice. 

vielha: old f. 

vey: I go. 


A. DE SALVIO. 
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IIIl.—SPENSER’S LOST POEMS. 


The following is a list of the poetical and other works 
ascribed to Spenser, which are generaliy supposed to have 
been lost: 


I. Mentioned in the Shepherds Calender. 
English Poet. 

Court of Cupid. 

Sonnets. 

Pageants. 

Legends. 


Dreams. 
Translation of Moschus Idyl of Winged Love (Love a Pugi- 
tive). 
II. Mentioned in Spenser’s correspondence with Harvey (1579- 
1580). 
8. My Slomber and other Pamphlets. 
9. Stemmata Dudleiana. 
10. Nine English Comedies. 
11. Epithalamion Thamesis. 
12. Dying Pelican. 
13. Dreams. 
1II. Mentioned in the publisher’s preface to the Complaints. 1591. 
14. Sennights Slomber. 
15. Hell of Lovers—His Purgatorie. 
16. Translation of Ecclesiastes and Canticum Canticorum. 
17. Translation of Seven Psalmes. 
18. Sacrifice of a Sinner. 
19. Hours of the Lord. 
IV. Ascribed to Spenser by tradition. 
20. Six more cantos of the Faerie Queene. 
21. Translation of the Greek dialogue by Axiochus. 


SAPP er Py 


The attempt to unravel the mystery that shrouds these 
lost poems of Spenser has attracted scholars from the time 
of Birch and Upton in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, to the present day, and much that has been said by 
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them will have to be accepted as final. For myself I will 
say that I have spent a good deal of time turning over the 
pages of contemporary poems and pamphlets, and have 
finally been driven to the conclusion that the only solution 
of this mystery lies in the works of Spenser himself. 

It is an interesting fact that most of the poems men- 
tioned above disappeared about 1580, and that if they did 
reappear, as I shall try to prove that they did, it was not 
until 1591. Between these two dates Spenser was con- 
tinually in Ireland, as I have shown by an article in 
Modern Language Notes, Dee., 1904. The tommonly ac- 
cepted reason for their disappearance is that he was sud- 
denly called away to Ireland, and that his duties there kept 
him so engaged that he had no time to attend to their pub- 
lication. To my mind, however, there are some serious 
difficulties in such a view. In 1580 Spenser was anxious 
for the poems to come out. In a letter to Harvey, April 
10, 1580, he writes that his Dreams and his Dying Pelican 
are ready for the press, the former with a Gloss by E. K., 
and with illustrations. He did not leave for Ireland until 
the fall; and the interval was enough to see the poems 
through the press. Why should he so suddenly abandon 
their publication? Even if he were kept busy through the 
summer of 1580, his friends in London were amply able 
to take care of the details of arrangement and proof read- 
ing. 

We know that Spenser was nearly all his life seeking 
political preferment. Perhaps because of the political 
satire in the Shepherds Calender, where he abused Bur- 
leigh’s creature, Bishop Aylmer (also spelt Elmer), under 
the anagram Morel, and praised Archbishop Grindal as 
Algrind (see Eclogues v and vir), he had the book pub- 
lished under the nom de plume Immerito, and took refuge 
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under the wings of Sidney and Leicester. But the name 
of the author of such a poem, although at first known only 
to few, wou'd out, and come to the ears of the omniscient 
chief minister. Tf Spenser wished snoy o.uce be must 
cease to offend the noble peer. He suppressed the poems 
that would offend (and if my theory be correct they would 
all offend), sailed to Ireland, and remained there ten years 
engaged in hunting down Irish rebels and in writing the 
Faerie Queene. 

But in 1589 he returned to London in the company of 
Raleigh, a new favorite of Queen Elizabeth, full of high 
hopes, and in his hand a peace offering, three books of that 
epic. For a year he dangled about court, receiving only 
the crusts from her majesty’s table. Then, disgusted, he 
turned loose the batteries of his wrath. All the poems 
thathad been carefully laid away, lest they hurt his chances 
at court, were now drawn forth and their edges sarpened. 
Over and over again in the little volume of the Com- 
plaints he lashes his eneiny, Burleigh; in the Ruins of 
Time, in the Tears of the Muses, in the Visions of the 
Worlds Vanitie, in the Mother Hubberds Tale; and in 
the middle of the book he prints the Virgils Gnat, which I 
regard as the key to the whole mystery of Spenser’s 
literary life from 1579 to 1591, and of the reasons for the 
loss of so many of his poems—a loss for only ten years. 

This little poem was addressed to Leicester, and was 
probably written for his eyes alone just before Spenser left 
for Ireland in 1580. Its subject is simply, “I did you a 
favor, and in return you killed me.” It may be remarked 
in passing that there is no death for a poet so cruel as the 
death of his verses. 

The motive for Spenser’s first dislike of Burleigh is not 
far to seek. Burleigh’s rivalry with Leicester for the 
Queen’s favor is notorious. As early as the 22nd of 
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August, 1578, Spenser had evidently some influence with 
Leicester, for there is a letter of that date from Wm. 
Foulke (successor to Dr. Younge as head of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Spenser’s alma mater) to the icllows, 
stating that Leicester had requested that Harvey’s fellow- 
ship be continued. Sidney, Spenser’s idol, too, was re- 
pressed by Burleigh, according to his practice of keeping 
down young intelligent aspirants for positions. (See 
Essex’s letter to Bacon). In 1580 Sidney tilted before 
the Queen against Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, and 
the victory was adjudged to Oxford. (See the Bragga- 
doceio story in the Faerie Queene, Book v, Canto mr). 
This involved Sidney in a quarrel with Oxford, Bur- 
leigh’s son-in-law, as we are informed by Foulke Greville, 
and by Collins, the editor of the Sidney Papers. On the 
9th of May of that year Harvey in his letter to Spenser 
sent a Satiricall Libell, which Nash and others construed 
as aimed at Oxford. The Queen “intreated peace” between 
the gentlemen, and Sidney retired to Wilton, and com- 
posed the Arcadia. From here he wrote a strong letter 
dissuading the Queen from the Alencon match, Bur- 
leigh’s favorite project to offset Leicester’s power, and was 
further snubbed. He was back again in court in 1581, 
but in 1582 Burleigh prevented his becoming joint master 
of ordnance with his uncle Leicester. 

Spenser would naturally feel called upon to take up 
cudgels in defense of his patrons. He wrote the Stemmata 
Dudleiana in Latin (a poem which has been lost, but of 
which more later), to prove that they did not need to 
boast “arms and ancestrie” like their enemy (see T'’ears 
of the Muses, Clio). The latter part of the Mother Hub- 
berds Tale is an allegory of this rivalry between the two 
great noblemen. It was written, in its first draft at least, 
as early as 1578. Spenser himself in the dedication of it 
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says that it was “long sithens composed in the raw con- 
ceipt of youth,” and I see no reason why we should ques- 
tion the word of the poet. In its introductory lines he 
speaks of the plague in August, says that he himself had 
been stricken, and that the story was told by an old woman 
that waited on him. Plague raged in London in 1563, and 
again in 1577 and 1578, but not in 1580. The Lion king 
of beasts is Leicester, the king to be of England, by mar- 
riage with the Queen. Leicester married Lady Essex in 
1578.1 The Ape who spoiled the Lion is Burleigh. 

A reference is made to Grindal, see line 1159; to Bur- 
leigh’s penuriousness, lines 1170 et seq. The spirit of the 
satire is that of the Shepherds Calender. The Tears of the 
Muses, the Visions of the Worlds Vanitie, and the Ruins 
of Time, all have in them the same satire of Burleigh.” 

On the 5th of September, 1592, Harvey wrote to Mr. 
Christopher Bird: “ For I must needes say, Mother Hub- 
berd in the heat of choller, forgetting the pure sanguine of 
her sweete Fairie Queene wilfully overshot her miscon- 
tented self, as elsewhere I have specified at large, with the 
good leave of unspotted friendship.” Nash answered Har- 
vey by saying: “ Who publickly accused of late brought 
Mother Hubberd into question, that thou shouldst by re- 
hersal rekindle against him [Spenser] the sparks of dis- 


* Lines 621 to 630 have been taken as a reference to the Queen’s 
anger because of Leicester’s marriage with Lettice Knollys, Countess 
of Essex. This would contradict the character given the Lion in the 
latter part of the poem. I prefer to explain the “Golden circlet ” 
as the sign, not of marriage, but of the honored subject. The Queen 
wished to see the Lion, not a subject, but a free sovereign like herself. 

*The Ruins of Time for obvious reasons was evidently rewritten 
just previous to its publication. For this reason no references in it 
to Burleigh can be with certainty assigned to an earlier period. See 
Tears of the Muses, Clio, lines 61-96; Calliope, lines 445-456; and 
Visions, Sonnets 7, 8, 9, 10. 
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pleasure that were quenched.” If it had such an effect 
in 1591, it can readily be imagined that Burleigh relished 
it no more in 1579 and 1580. And we know that Burleigh 
at this time (1591) had renounced Spenser and all his 
works. See the 41st stanza of the 12th canto of the 6th 
book of the Fairie Queene and the Introduction to the 4th 
book. Upton lays this permanent dislike of Spenser to 
the satire in the Shepherds Calender. But an offence 
committed once might have been forgiven; repeated on 
such a scale as in the Mother Hubberd, it became a 
deadly sin. 

If we can prove that the Tears of the Muses, the Visions 
of the World’s Vanitie, and the Ruins of Time were the 
poems lost in 1580, we would have even stronger grounds 


for Burleigh’s dislike ; and this I shall attempt to do. 


But before I examine them in detail, it might be inter- 
esting to ask what would be the probable effect of this in- 
tense partizanship of Spenser upon Leicester and upon the 
Queen. It would be an embarrassment to him. It would 
provoke the Queen. Both would wish to silence the eager 
young poet who had learned such a dangerous game, and 
this is precisely what I believe was done. Leicester killed 
Spenser—that is, his poems—and to keep him otherwise 
occupied sent him off to Ireland, where he could fight 
savages and give his gift of satire a rest. Therefore the 
Virgils Gnat. In the fall of 1579 Spenser had an audi- 
ence with the Queen. Writingof it to Harvey on the 5thof 
October, he says: “‘ Your desire to hear of my late being 
with her Magestie must die in itself.” The reception of 
the young poet was not altogether a flattering one to him. 
He will say nothing about it. Moreover that same letter 
tells of his proposed political trip to the Continent. He 
never went. Was this the means that was taken‘to dis- 
cipline the poet? And the allegory of the Faerie Queene 
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is full of instances of mistaken zeal: Guyon and Brito- 
mart, Book m1, Canto 1; Timias and Belphoebe, Book rv, 
Canto vit; Scudamour and Britomart, Books m1 and tv; 
Colin and the Graces, Book v1, Canto x. 

To return :—We should naturally expect Ponsonbie, the 
publisher of the Complaints, to be familiar with the works 
of Spenser mentioned in the Shepherds Calender and in the 
Harvey Correspendence, for both of these were in print and 
accessible. As he was making a list of Spenser’s un- 
published poems, we should naturally expect him to make 
one similar to that at the head of this paper. The in- 
teresting query then arises, why did he not include such 
attractive titles as the Court of Cupid, Pageants, Dreams, 
Nine Comedies, ete., ete., unless he knew that he was pub- 
lishing them under new titles in the Complaints, or knew 
that the poet was re-working them into his Faerie Queene? 
With the exception of the Sennights Slomber,' there is not 
one title mentioned by him that can possibly be identified 
with the title of a work mentioned in the Shepherds Calen- 
der or in the Correspondence. 

Some commentators have thought that Spenser himself 
wrote this preface. If such be the case, what other pos- 
sible reason could there be for the omission of these works 
that he had already claimed or had had ascribed to him, than 
that they were then being published or had appeared in the 
Faerie Queene? 

I shall take up each of the lost works in detail. 


*I am inclined to identify the Sennights Slomber with the Dreams. 
Spenser writing to Harvey on the 5th of October, 1578, calls it My 
Slomber. Ponsonbie saw this, and by a desire to improve similar to 
that which changed the Hymn in Honor to Love into the Hell of 
Lovers, changed it into A Sennights Slomber. Titles in those days 
were not copyrighted. We shall find other examples of changed 
titles later. 
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1. Eneuisn Port. “ Poetrie being a divine gift, as 
the author hereof elswhere at large discourseth in his booke 
called The English Poete, which booke . .. I mynde.. . 
upon further advisment, to publish.” Argument, Oct. 
Ecl. Shep. Cal. 

The subject matter of this book was doubtless much the 
same as that of the Tears of the Muses. From this we 
know that there was a strong critical sympathy between 
Spenser and Sidney. I am inclined to agree with the 
opinion of Professor Cooke in his edition of Sidney’s De- 
fense, that Sidney used this book by Spenser as the founda- 
tion of his. 

2,5. Court or Cur, Lecenps. “ Hoping that this 
[the publication of the Shepherds Calender] will the 
rather occasion him to put forth divers other excellent 
works of his which slepe in silence; as his Dreams, his 
Legends, his Court of Cupid.” Dedic. Epis. to Harvey, 
Shep. Cal., Apr. 10, 1579. 

The Court of Cupid is probably the Masque of Cupid, 
F. Q., Book m1, Cantos xt and xu, as has been pointed out, 
or the Temple of Venus, F. Q., Book 1v, Canto x. Ac- 
cording to M. H. Towry, Bibliographer, Vol. 1 (1882), p. 
129, the Court of Cupid is found in Book v1, Canto vn, 
Stanza 32. The first difficulty with this view is that in 
this passage the Court of Cupid is not shown, only the 
carrying out of its sentence on the scornful Mirabella, 
Rosalind. Further we know that this canto was not 
written until 1594 (see Sonnet txxx, Amoretti), and if, 
therefore, in 1590 the Court of Cupid existed as a separate 
poem there would be no good reason why its name should 
be absent from Ponsonby’s list. 

Legends. In the Harvey correspondence the Faerie 
Queene is twice mentioned, first in a letter, April 10, 1580, 
by Spenser, in which he asks for its return as he is anxious 
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to get to work on it; and again by Harvey on the 7th of 
April of that year in a letter in which he rather severely 
criticises it. I am inclined to identify these Legends and 
this early part of the Faerie Queene. The Faerie Queene 
is a composite of many of the legends of the middle ages. 
We know that Spenser Was well acquainted with the his- 
tory of Geoffrey of Monmouth, see Book mu, Canto rx. It 
seems to me that, as its name indicates, the poem at this 
early stage had much more to do with Arthur and the 
Faerie Queene, than it had later, when the Earl of Leices- 
ter was dead, and all chance of the marriage of his patron 
and the queen, the central point of the allegory of the 
Faerie Queene, was gone. In such a ease a canto like 
Book 11, Canto rx, would probably be the starting point of 
the poem. For this reason I feel that this canto was one 
of the passages that were submitted for Harvey’s approval. 
If so, one ean find little ground for differing from Harvey’s 
general criticism of the poem. 

3. Sonnets. “ As well sayeth the Poet elsewhere in 
one of his Sonnets :— 

The silver swan doth sing before her dying day, 


As she that feels the deepe delight that is in death.” 
Gloss to the Oct. Ecl. 


Dr. Grosart thinks that this establishes the identity of 
this sonnet and one of the sonnets of the Ruins of Time, 
line 589 et seg. It seems certain that the sonnets in the 
Ruins of Time have been reworked into their present 
shape, and that formerly they were a part of the Dreams. 
(See below). This change from their early shape would 
account for the difference in reading between the lines 
quoted and the lines of the sonnet as it now stands.’ 


1 Mr. Towry in the article referred to above finds among Spenser’s 
lost poems a sonnet prefixed to Harvey’s Satires. Is not this the 
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4. Pageants. “ And by that authoritie, thys same 
Poete, in his Pageaunts saith, 


An hundred Graces on her eyelidde sate.” 
Gloss to the June Eclogue. 


Spenser in his Ruins of Time calls the sonnets that fol- 
low the complaint of Verulam “ tragicke Pageants.” This 
would also tend to establish the identity of the Dreams and 
the Pageants. No such line is found in any of those 
sonnets. There is, however, a picture of a beautiful lady, 
Sonnet iv, second series, and the line may have been 
found there before it was revised. Previous commentators 
have called attention to a line in the Faerie Queene, Book 
mu, Canto m1, st. 25, very similar to the line quoted. 
Spenser himself calls the Faerie Queene a pageant in a 
dedicatory sonnet to Lord Howard of Effingham, 


“In this same pageaunt have a worthy place.” 


Mr. Towry is inclined to regard Faerie Queene, Book 
m1, Canto x11, stanzas 7-26, as one of the Pageants. I feel 
that here again, as in the Legends, we have a reference to 
the early draft of the Faerie Queene. If the Dreams and 
the Pageants are identical, as Mr. Grosart would like us 


sonnet pvblished now in the Globe Edition of Spenser’s Works on 
page 607? Mr. Todd was the first to include this among Spenser’s 
works. 

In an article in Modern Language Notes, February, 1907, en- 
titled Add. MS. 34064 and Spenser’s Ruins of Time and Mother 
Hubberd’s Tale, I have quoted two sonnets which contain references 
to the dying swan and dying pelican which are at least good 
enough to have been from Spenser’s pen. So far as I know their 
author has not been discovered. If they are Spenser’s we would 
have the lost Dying Pelican. 
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to believe, we have a confusion on the part of E. K., for he 
mentions both, and apparently as separate poems. 

6, 8,14. Dreams, My Stomper, Sennicuts SLoMBER. 

Dreams. See Dedicatory Epistle to the Shepherds 
Calender quoted above. “ Now, my Dreames: and Dying 
Pellicane being fullie finished (as I partleye signified in 
my last Letters) and presently [immediately] to be im- 
printed, I will in hand forthwith with my Faery Queene.” 
Letter to Harvey, 10 Apr., 1580. To which Harvey 
answered, 23 Apr., 1580: “ But master Collin Cloute is 
not every body ... yet he peradventure may happely 
live by Dying Pellicanes, and purchase great lands, and 
lordshippes, with the mony, which his Calendar and 
Dreams have, and will afforde him.” 

Slomber is only mentioned once—in the letter to Harvey, 
5 Oct., 1579: “ First I was minded for a while to have 
intermitted the uttering of my writings; leaste by over- 
much cloying their noble ears, I should gather a contempt 
of myself. . . . Then also, meseemeth, the work too base 
for his excellent Lordship, being made in honor of a 
private Personage unknowne. . . . Such follie it is, not to 
regard aforehand the inclination and qualitie of him to 
whom we dedicate our Bookes. Such might I happily in- 
curre entituling my Slomber and the other Pamphlets unto 
his honor.” 

Sennights Slumber. “To which effect (the world’s 
vanity) I understand that he besides wrote sundrie others, 
namelie Ecclesiastes and Canticum Canticorum translated, 
A Sennights Slomber, The Hell of Lovers, His Purgatorie, 
being all dedicated to ladies; so as it may seeme he ment 
them all to one volume.” Ponsonbie’s Preface to the Com- 
plaints. 

It seems not improbable that these three (the Dreams, 
My Slomber, and Sennights Slomber) refer to one and 
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the same poem, especially as these titles are never found 
together. We have almost the same ground for regarding 
the Faerie Queene and the Elvish Queene as separate 
poems, for both are mentioned in Harvey’s Letters. 

Todd thinks that in the Visions of Petrarch we have 
Spenser’s Dreams. Grosart thinks that they are to be 
found in the Ruins of Time. Collier finds them in the 
Visions of the World’s Vanitie. But any one of these 
would make the poem too small. Spenser wrote to Har- 
vey, April 10, 1580: “TI take it best that my Dreames 
shoulde come forth alone, beinge growen by means of the 
Glosse full as great as my Calendar.” Besides the Ruins 
of Time, though it may have as a foundation an old poem 
(see below), was put into its present shape after the death 
of the Earl of Warwick in 1589, and is hence to be re- 
garded as a new poem. Mr. Towry thinks that they are 
the Visions of Bellay and of Petrarch, which appeared first 
in the Theatre for Worldlings.in 1569, and which were 
amended before they were published in the Complaints. 
He is, however, at times almost contradictory in his argu- 
ment. He quotes E. K.’s note in the Shepherds Calender 
(infra, p. 92) and adds: “ This would lead us to suppose 
that the Dreams were published anterior to the Shepherds 
Calender,” and then tries to identify them with the poetical 
parts of tke heatre. But there is no commentary by E. 
K. in the Theatre. Further, Spenser in his letter to Har- 
vey, quoted from above, shows that the annotated edition 
had not been published in April, 1580, a year after the , 
Shepherds Calender. 

My opinion is that the Dreams are to be found today 
in the Visions of the Worlds Vanitie, the Visions of 
Petrarch and Bellay, and the Visions at the end of the 
Ruins of Time. These latter have been rewritten to suit 
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the subject and the metrical scheme of the Ruins of Time.! 
In spirit they are identical with the Visions. 

A. We have seen that the Dreams were originally ad- 
dressed to a lady. The first sonnet of the Visions of the 
Worlds Vanitie has this line, 


Such as they are (faire Ladie) take in worth. 


The last sonnet in the Visions of Petrarch (an original 
sonnet, not a translation) has this line, 


And ye, faire Ladie in whose bounteous brest. 


Was this lady Rosalind? All of the other poems in the 
Complaints are formally dedicated to ladies, why was the 
formal dedication omitted here? Craik thinks that the 
lady in the lines quoted is Lady Carey, to whom the previ- 
ous poem, the Muiopotmos, was dedicated. This is impos- 
sible, for Spenser dedicated the Muiopotmos alone, “ this 
small poem,” to her. 

B. In the next place we learn from Spenser’s letter to 
Harvey, April 10, 1580, that they were originally illus- 
trated. Parts of the Visions of the Worlds Vanitie were 
illustrated in the 1591 edition. 

C. In the gloss to the Nov. Eclogue of the Shepherds 
Calender, E. K. writes in a note on nectar and ambrosia: 
“ But I have already discoursed that at large in my com- 
mentarie upon the Dreames of the same author.” Dr. 
Grosart quotes two lines in the Ruins of Time to establish 
the identity of the Dreams and the Ruins. 


*They are in a very rare sonnet structure, ababbce cdeddee. The 
stanzas of the first part of the Ruins of Time are ababbcc. Spenser’s 
favorite sonnet form is ababbedecdedee. They are, then, a compro- 
mise between the favorite sonnet form and the doubled stanza of 
the Ruins, one rhyme being carried over from the first half into the 
second half of the sonnet. 
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But with the Gods, tor former virtues meede 
On nectar and ambrosia do feede. 


But the poet is here writing about his former patrons 
Leicester, Warwick and Sidney, whose deaths all took 
place long after 1580. Where then can we find a passage 
to which such a note would be appropriate? It might suit 
the third sonnet in the first series of Visions in the Ruins 
of Time, 


There did I see a pleasant Paradize 
Full of sweete flowres. 


The flowers of Paradise might suggest ambrosia on ac- 
count of their fragrance. 

But it is much more fitting for one of the four Visions 
of Bellay which Spenser had translated for the Theatre for 
Worldlings in 1569, but which were omitted from the 1591 
edition of Bellay’s Visions. 


A lively streame more cleare than christall is, 
Ranne through the mid, sprong from triumphall seat. 
There grows lifes fruite unto churches good. 


The water of life and the tree of life it seems would 
cer‘ainly call up a note on the food and drink of the gods of 
antiquity. 

D. Again, Harvey in a letter dated May 23, 1580, 
says: “I daresay you will hold yourself reasonably well 
satisfied if your Dreames be as well esteemed of in Eng- 
land as Petrarch’s Visions be in Italy. They must there- 
fore have been similar; and, if I am correct, they are, and 
include six of Petrarch’s Visions. 

E. In the same letter Harvey writes further: “ Extra 
jocum I like your Dreams passing well, the rather because 
they savor of that singular extraordinarie vein . . . in 
Lucian, Petrarch, Aretine, Pasquill. . . . In what respect 
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. . . I heard once a Divine preferre St. John’s Revela- 
tions before al the veriest Metaphysicall Visions, and jolly- 
est conceited Dreams or Extasies that were divised by one 
or other, howe admirable, or super excellent soever they 
seemed otherwise to the world.” The four Visions of 
Bellay omitted by Spenser, alluded to above, are visions 
from the Revelations. 

As a curiosity I might add as my final word on the 
Dreams the following entry from the Stationers Register : 

“9 Oct., 1582, Thomas Purfoote. Licensed unto him, 
ete. A View of Vanity.” No author’s name is given. 
Could this be Spenser’s Dreams ? 

7. Transtatrion or Moscuus Ipyt or Wineep Love, 
“which worke I have seene amogst other of thys Poets 
doings, very wel translated also into Englishe Rymes.” 
Gloss to the March Ecl., Shep. Cal. 

The story of Love a Fugitive is told in the Faerie 
Queene, Book 11, Canto vi. It is rather an expansion of 
Moschus than a translation. Spenser was fond of trans- 
lating the idyls of the pastoral poets. The idyl of Huropa 
and the Bull by Moschus is translated almost literally in 
the Muiopotmos, also the xtx Idyl of Theocritus, Cupid 
and the Bee, in the Epigrams, though this latter was pro- 
bably a translation of a translation by Ronsard. There is 
a translation of the First Hidillion of Moschus describing 
Love in Arber’s English Garner, Vol. v, page 438, ascribed 
to Barnabie Barns. 

9. Sremmata Dupterana. “ And then again I ima- 
gine that your Magnificanza (Faerie Queene) will hold us 
in suspense as long as your Nine English Comedies and 
your Latin Stemmata Dudleiana, which two shall go for 
my money when all is done.” Harvey’s Letter, April 7, 
1580. 

“Of my Stemmata Dudleiana, and especially of the 
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sundry Apostrophes therein, addressed you know to whom, 
must more advisement be had, than so lightly to send them 
abroad.” Spenser’s Letter, April 10, 1580. 

The dedication of the Ruins of Time to the Countess of 
Pembroke, Sidney’s sister and Leicester’s niece, has these 
words: “I have conceived this small poem, entitled by a 
general name of the Worlds Ruins [notice the careless- 
ness in the title] ; yet specially intended to the renowming 
of that noble race from which both of you sprong, and to 
the eternizing of some of the chief of them late deceased.” 

This may show that the Ruins is a later form of the old 
Latin poem, revised and translated to fit the later fortunes 
of the Dudley family. A couplet in the Tears of the 
Muses may give a description of the transformation. 


Now change your praises into piteous cries, 
And eulogies turn into elegies. 


In 1584 Sidney defended his uncle Leicester from the 
malicious Leicester’s Commonwealth, by tracing the an- 
cestry of their family. Could Spenser’s poem have been 
used in this answer ¢ 

10. Nine Enetish Comeptes. Mentioned with the 
Stemmata Dudleiana in the letter quoted above. A great 
deal has been written pro and con as to Spenser’s dramatic 
ability, but this is not the question here. Spenser could 
undoubtedly have written comedies which would have been 
as good as were those of many of the dramatic writers of 
that age. The question, however, is were these Nine 
Comedies merely dramatic monologues or acting dramas. 
They are nowhere mentioned, but in two of Harvey’s let- 
ters. If they were long separate dramas would they not 
have received some notice, at least from Ponsonbie to 
whom the Spenser Harvey correspondence must have been 
familiar ? 
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In the first place Harvey speaks of them as of a single 
poem. “ Your Nine English Comedies and your Latin 
Stemmata Dudleiana, which two shall go for my money 
when all is done.” He compares them with the Faerie 
Queene, of which only a small part could have been done, 
and which comparison would have been impossible had 
they been dramas. 

Harvey says of them: “ Besides that you know, it hath 
been the usual practice of the most exquisite and odde 
writers in all nations, and speciallie in Italie, rather to 
shewe, and advaunce themselves that way, than any other; 
as namely, those three discourseing heads,. Bibiena, Machi- 
avel, and Aretine (to let Bembo and Ariosto pass) .. . 
being, indeed, reputed matchable in all points, both for 
conceit of Witt, and eloquent decyphering of matters either 
with Aristophanes and Menander in Greek, or with Plau- 
tus and Terrence in Latin.” Earlier he says: “ To be 
plain, I am voyd of al judgment if your Nine Comedies 
whereunto, in imitation of Herodotus, you give the names 
of the Nine Muses, come not nearer Ariosto’s Comedies, 


either for fineness of plausible elocution or with rareness 


of Poetical Invention, than the Elvish Queen doth to the 
Orlando Furioso.” (The italics are mine). 

All the descriptive words he uses, discoursing (“* A beast 
that wants discourse of reason.” Hamlet), elocution, in- 
vention, wit, seem to point to their being a poem. It is 
the language and the thought that Harvey praises. Be- 
sides, Bembo wrote no comedies. His works comprise 
poems, epistles, a history of Venice, and the Gli Asolani, 
or dialogues on the nature of love. Ariosto wrote satires 
as well as comedies and his epic. Aretine wrote satirical 
sonnets as well as comedies. 

The Tears of the Muses are named after the Nine Muses. 
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They are similar in nature to the satirical works of the 
authors Harvey mentioned. 

They are of a nature to excite the admiration of Harvey, 
being a poem “ whose chiefest endeavor and drift is to 
leave nothing vulgar, but in some respect or other, in some 
lively hyperbolicall amplification, rare, queint, and odde in 
every point, and as a man would say, a degree or two, at 
the least, above the reach and compass of a common schol- 
ar’s capacitie.” Harvey’s Letter, April 23, 1580. 

Craik and Professor Child both think that their tone 
would show that they belong to the 1590 period rather than 
to the 1580. I respectfully beg to differ from such emi- 
nent authorities. In the October Eclogue of the Shep- 
herds Calender he mourns that poetry has fallen upon evil 
days, and he had at that time written a book upon the Eng- 
lish Poet. In the Colin Clout Come Home Again, written 
in 1591, he celebrates a long list of worthy English poets. 
In this poem he can find only one worthy of mention, 
Willy, whom I take to be the court dramatist Lyly. It is 
quite probable that the poem was revised before it went 
to press, but it is hardly possible that any extensive altera- 
tions were made, for there is not a single definite reference 
to the death of Sidney, a most appropriate subject for the 
Tears of the Muses." 

11, Epvrrnaramion Tuamesis. A poem in the arti- 
tificial English Verse which Harvey, Sidney, and Dyer 
about 1580 were trying to make popular. ‘“ And I hav- 
ing before of myself had special liking of English versi- 
fying, am even now about to give you some token... 
I mind shortly at convenient leisure to set forth a book 
in this kind, which I entitle Lpithalamion Thamesis.” 


*Towry regards the Tears of the Muses as prologues to, or parts of, 
the Nine English Comedies. He gives no reasons. 
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Spenser’s letter to Harvey, April 10, 1580. It is now 
found in a new dress in the Faerie Queene, Book trv, 
Canto x1. 

12. Dyrye Pexican. Mentioned in the letter with 
the Dreams. For this reason I am rather inclined to re- 
gard it as one of the sonnets in the Dreams which has been 
lost. 

15. Hert or Lovers—His Purearorte. Mentioned 
in the preface to the Complaints, quoted above. It can 
hardly be other than the Hymn in Honor of Love, which 
was printed in 1596. Two lines in the Hymn are in- 
teresting— 

265 Make a lover’s life a wretches hell 


278 So those thy folk through pains of Purgatorie 
Dost beare unto thy blisse and heavnes glorie.* 


Book tv of the Faerie Queene begins, 
The rugged forehead that with grave foresight. (Burleigh.) 


My looser rhymes, I wote, doth sharply wite, 
For praising love as I have done of late, 
And magnifying lovers dear debate, 

By which frail youth is oft to folly led, ete. 


This criticism was perhaps leveled at the Hymns in 
Honor of Love and Beauty (see Dedicatory Epistle), and 
in consequence Spenser was asked, probably by the Count- 
ess of Warwick, to revise them. As he could not recall all 
the copies that were in circulation, he wrote as supple- 
ments to them the Hymns in Honor of Heavenlie Love and 
Heavenlie Beautie. Thus Burleigh may have been the 
cause not only of some satirical verse, but of these two 
exquisite Platonic Hymns. 


‘In F. Q., Book 1v, Canto v1, is this line: 


For lovers heaven must pass by sorrows hell. 
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The rest of the poems mentioned in the preface to the 
Complaints are not known to exist. So much has been 
said about the six lost cantos of the Faerie Queene that I 
feel that a mere personal opinion would be superfluous. 
The translation of Axiochus has been assigned to Spenser 
on insufficient grounds. Until more proof than mere tra- 
dition, and the slenderest at that, is adduced, it had better 
be left as it is, unnoticed. 

On the whole I[ feel that very little of Spenser’s work 
has been lost that is of any real value—a few translations 
and religious poems, and one work that may or may not 
have been a genuine poetic effort. Spenser has been well 
treated by Time. 

Most of the poems which we regard as lost were probably 
suppressed in 1580, because of their satirical character. 
For ten years they remained unprinted. In 1591 most of 
them were published, but now with new titles, for obvious 
reasons. Spenser achieved his first fame as a satirist. 


Puito M. Buck, Jr. 








IV.—THE RELATION OF SHAKSPERE’S PERICLES 
TO GEORGE WILKINS’S NOVEL, THE PAIN- 
FULL ADUENTURES OF PERICLES, 
PRINCE OF TYRE. 


The play commonly known as Shakspere’s Pericles first 
appeared in 1609, in a version so corrupt that it was 
clearly a piracy. Whether this was identical with the drama 
of the same title which was ente’. 9n the Stationers’ Regis- 
ter in company with Antony «na Cleopatra, on May 20, 
1608, cannot be determined. This, however, is certain: the 
entry was made by Edward Blount, but the play was pub- 
lished by Henry Gosson, to whom no record of transfer is to 
be found. As to the compositiun of Pericles, it is now 
generally admitted that, with the possible exception of a few 
phrases, the first two acts are not by Shakspere but in all 
probability by George Wilkins.’ 

The revival of interést in the subject of this drama during 
the two or three years preceding its publication seems to have 
been due to the reprinting, in 1607, of Laurence Twine’s 
Patterne of Painfull Adventures, a translation of the romance 
of Apollonius of Tyre. It had been first published in 1576, 
and about 1595 a second edition had been issued. In 1608 
George Wilkins put forth his novel, The Painfull Aduentures 
of Pericles, Prince of Tyre. “ Being the true history of the 
play of Pericles as it was lately presented by the worthy and 
ancient poet, Iohn Gower.” ? Wilkins had already published 
a tragi-comedy, The Miseries of Enforced Marriage, which 
showed some vivacity of phrase but poor structure and char- 





1 Robert Boyle, On Wilkins’s Share in the play called Shakspere’s Pericles, 
Trans. N. Sh. Soc., 1882, pp. 321 ff. 
? Gower was represented as speaking the prologues to the acts. 
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acterization, and had collaborated with John Day and 
William Rowley in The Travels of the Three English Brothers. 
For some years prior to 1607 he had been a member of the 
King’s company of players. In this year he left the organ- 
ization, for unknown reasons, and joined the Queen’s, which 
was admittedly inferior. Mr. F. G. Fleay’s conjecture of a 
quarrel betwe — Shakspere and Wilkins is unnecessary. The 
fact that The Miseries of Enforced Marriage and The York- 
shire Tragedy were founded on the same incident—an ex- 
cerpt from real English life of contemporary date—tie dif- 
ference of plot consisting chiefly in the tragic ending of the 
latter play, though interesting, is inconclusive. Certainly i+ 
will not bear Fleay’s interpretation,’ that The Yorkshire 
Tragedy is to be laid at Shakspere’s door, and that he was 
vexed at Wilkins’s comedy treatment of the same material. 
So far as external evidence is concerned, then, we are con- 
fronted by an impassable barrier. 

Happily, the internal evidence proves, on the contrary, 
very promising. Several vaiuable points have been dis- 
covered concerning the relation of Pericles to the novel of 
Wilkins ; and to these points the present discussion attempts 
to make some additions. One is struck at the outset by the 
large number of passages, short and long, which Wilkins, in 
his romance, has transferred verbatim from Twine’s transla- 
tion. Many of these passages, however, are descriptive and 
narrative rather than dramatic. The following picture of a 
storm at sea (not the one corresponding to Shakspere’s open- 
ing lines in the third act) is an example of the more extended 
excerpts which the later novelist generously allowed himself : 

“‘O calamity! there might you have heard the windes whistling, the 


raine dashing, the sea roaring, the cables cracking, the tacklings breaking, 
the ship tearing, the men miserably crying out to save their lives: there 


‘A Biographical Chronicle of the Eng. Drama, London, 1891, vol. 2, pp. 
206-208. 
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might you have seene the sea searching the ship, the boordes fleeting, the 
goodes swimming, the treasure sincking, and the poore soules shifting to 
save themselves, but all in vain, for partly thorow that dismall darkenesse, 
which unfortunately was come upon them, they were all drowned, gentle 
Pericles only excepted, till (as it were Fortune being tyred with this mis- 
hap) by the helpe of a plancke, which in this distresse hee got holde on, 
hee was, with much labour, and more feare, driven on the shore of Penta- 


polis.’’ 
(Wilkins’s novel, ed. Mommeen, p. 26.) 


‘‘There might you have heard the winds whistling, the raine dashing, 
the sea roaring, the cables cracking, ye tacklings breaking, the shippe tear- 
ing, the men miserable shouting out for their lives. There might you have 
seene the sea searching the shippe, the bordes fleeting, the goods swimming, 
the treasure sincking, the men shifting to save themselves, where, partly 
through violence of the tempest, and partly through darcknes of the night 
which then was come upon them, they were all drowned, onely Appollonius 
excepted, who by the grace of God, and the helpe of a simple boord, was 
driven upon the shoare of the Pentapolitanes.’’ 

{Twine’s translation, New Rochelle, N. Y., 1903, p. 18.) 


The somewhat smaller number of parallels which occur in 
the dramatic portion of Wilkins’s narrative seem to reveal 
his lack of dramatic technic ; for in most instances wherein 
he departs from the play in order to follow Twine he loses 
delicacy of effect, skilful motivation, and dramatic selection. 
These divergences, it is only fair to state, are occasionally 
perceptible even in that pcrt of the novel which is equivalent 
to Acts I-II of Pericles ; but this may be explained by the 
fact that Wilkins shows in none of his works any definite or 
conscious technic ; that he was apparently ignorant of his 
own dramatic effects. Moreover, these divergences from the 
text of the first two acts of Pericles are by no means so 
important as those from the last three. One brief phrase 
illustrates his unwise imitation of the older novelist : Twine 
states that his hero, as he played the harp before King 
Altistrates (Simonides, in Wilkins and Shakspere), acquitted 
himself so skilfully that he seemed “ rather to be Apollo than 
Apollonius.” Wilkins, unable to preserve the neat turn of 
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phrase by reason of the altered name (Pericles),'’ clumsily 
retains as much as possible by declaring that the instrument 
was handled “as if Apollo himself had been fingering it.” 

This example comes from the early part of the novel. In 
the later portion one cannot fail to note that many of the 
finer traits of Pericles and of Marina, his daughter, disappear 
and that these characters retrograde toward Twine’s colorless 
types, Apollonius and Tharsia. In the details of several 
incidents, too, Wilkins follows Twine closely, disregarding 
Shakspere’s treatment almost wholly. The best example of 
the difference in characterization is perhaps the attitude of 
Pericles (111, 1) toward the sailor who, on superstitious 
grounds, requests him to cast overboard the body of his 
apparently dead wife, Thaisa. In Shakspere’s version, despite 
his sorrow, he submits with courtesy, saying merely: “As 
you think meet. Most wretched queen!’’ In Twine, on the 
contrary, he shows anger and contempt: “ What saiest thou, 
varlet?”’ This is closely paralleled by Wilkins’s “How, 
varlet!”’ Of such important deviations as this I have found 
a number sufficient to warrant the statement that it is quite 
possible that Wilkins was following his own dramatic version 
of Acts III-V rather than Shakspere’s ; in other words, that 
he had originally written a complete play himself, of which 
we have now only a part. 

This radical conclusion may seem at first sight improbable ; 
for in phraseology there exist, as several critics have observed, 
a good many fairly close resemblances between the novel and 
the drama. I find that I have marked about thirty such in 
my copy of Pericles. It is significant, however, that the 
most striking of these verbal likenesses occur in the first two 
acts, and that two of the phrases are used by Wilkins in his 
other plays. Moreover, of the parallelisms in the last three 


'The name Pericles appeared first in Wilkins’s novel, but had probably 
been used in the acted play. 
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acts, nearly half are from a single scene (Iv, 6) laid in the 
brothel at Mytilene—a seene for which, with the exception 
of a few palpable revisions, all critics are agreed that Shaks- 
pere is not responsible, some assigning it to William Rowley, 
others—including the present writer—to Wilkins. There is, 
however, one famous phrase, in the novel only, “ poor inch 
of nature” (Pericles’s apostrophe to his new-born child: 
111, 1), which seems to be universally regarded as lost out of 
the text of the play. Mr. Sidney Lee, whose essay on Per- 
icles, printed as an introduction to his facsimile edition of the 
drama, is the latest issued (1905), says that this is “‘ undoubt- 
edly a Shakespearean touch.” And substantially the same 
language is used by Fleay, Brandes, and others. From the 
opinions of so many competent scholars the present writer is 
reluctant to express dissent. One cannot be sure, however, 
that it was not a familiar Elizabethan phrase which thous- 
ands of parents had «ised. Many commonplaces of that 


period may seem striking to us. Furthermore, granting that 
it is Shakspere’s, one may yet affirm that by far too much 
has been made of it as an indication that Wilkins closely 
followed the last three acts of Shakspere’s play. The old 
proverb seems to have been forgotten : one swallow does not 


make a summer. 

The wisdom of this proverb is at once borne in upon one 
if he adopts the excessively obvious device—which seems, 
nevertheless, not to have been adopted hitherto—of testing 
Wilkins’s treatment of the greatest passages in the last three 
acts of the play. The following are examples :— 


‘*O Helicanus, strike me, honour’d sir ; 
Give me a gash, put me to present pain ; 
Lest this great sea of joys rushing upon me 
O’erbear the shores of my mortality, 
And drown me with their sweetness.”’ 
(v, 1, 192-196. ) 
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‘‘Thou god of this great vast, rebuke these surges, 
Which wash both heaven and hell; and thou, that hast 
Upon the winds command, bind them in brass, 
Having called them from the deep! O, still 
Thy deafening dreadf:] thunders ; gently quench 
Thy nimble, sulphurous flashes! 0, how, Lychorida, 
How does my queen ?”’’ 
(am, 1, 1-6.) 


‘*My dearest wife was like this maid, and such a one 
My daughter might have been : my queen’s square brows ; 
. Her stature to an inch; as wand-like straight, 
As silver-voiced ; her eyes as jewel-like 
And cased as richly ; in pace another Juno ; 
Who starves the ears she feeds, and makes them hungry, 
The more she gives them speech.’’ 


(v, 1, 109-114. ) 


Other illustrations are to be found in 111, 1, 57-70; in, 2, 
39-42 ; Iv, 1, 14-21; Iv, 1, 73-91; Iv, 3, 46-50; and v, 
3, 40-44. Now it is a remarkable fact that not one of these 
does Wilkins reproduce, even in outline, though he reproduces 
ten or fifteen others the phraseology of which is rather com- 
monplace. I quote two :— 


‘Leontine. I will do’t; but yet she is a goodly creature. 
Dionyza. The fitter then the gods should have her.’’ 
(rv, 1, 9-10.) 
‘‘That she was too good for men, and therefore he would send her to the 
gods.”’ 
(Novel, p. 57.) 
**O, come hither, 
Thou that beget’st him that did thee beget.’’ 
(v, 1, 196-197. ) 
“‘Thanketh Lysimachus that so fortunately had brought her to begette 
life in the father who begot her.’’ 
(Novel, p. 77.) 


Of the complete list of these unimportant similarities some, 
like the one just quoted, show a sense of phrase, but none 
are equal to the great passages which Wilkins did not quote. 
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To what other conclusion can this evidence point than that 
Wilkins, save for one or two possible borrowings from his 
master, was following the phraseology of his own complete 
dramatic version of Pericles? Moreover, these possible bor- 
rowings may well be his own phrases, which Shakspere, with 
Olympian condescension, thought good enough to retain when 
he so freely rewrote the last three acts of the play. It seems 
almost incredible that Wilkins should have omitted those 
glorious Shaksperean passages save by design. As to his 
reasons, I shall endeavor to supply some conjectural evidence 
for them presently. 

Let us see whether this theory holds with reference to the 
three scenes in the brothel at Mytilene (rv, 2, 5, 6). If, as 
has been well established, Fleay and Rolfe to the contrary 
notwithstanding, Shakspere probably revised these scenes 
considerably in order to soften the brutal realism and to 
glorify Marina’s character, then we shall expect to find that 
Wilkins again refuses to reproduce either the greatest passa- 
ges or the changes in characterization and incident. And 
this is precisely what we do find. These evidently Shaks- 
perean touches have no counterpart in the novel :— 

‘* Tf fires be hot, knives sharp. or waters deep, 


Untied I still my virgin knot will keep.”’ 
(1v, 2, 159-160, ) 


‘*She would make a puritan of the devil, if he should cheapen a kiss of 
her.”’ 
(iv, 6, 9-10.) 
‘*For to me 


The very doors and windows savour vilely.’’ 
(1v, 6, 116-117.) 


In the details of the incidents, also, Wilkins differs, in 
several instances harking back to Twine. In both, for 


example, Marina is dragged through the principal streets of 
Mytilene in order to display her to the crowds; and Lysi- 
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machus, after being overcome by her appeals in the brothel, 
hides in the adjoining chamber that he may hear how she 
deals with his successors. Shakspere retained no such ignoble 
detail. If he was forced, by the nature of the plot, to rep- 
resent Lysimachus as a frequenter of brothels, he determined 
not to add to that the character of a spy. It is evident, then, 
that, for whatever reason, Wilkins was not following closely 
Shakspere’s revised version of the brothel scenes ; and that 
his (Wilkins’s) changes were all for the worse. The only 
reason that seems plausible is that he preferred to follow 
his own drama ; for in some particulars he does not follow 
Twine. One extremely repulsive feature of the latter’s ver- 
sion—a description of the god Priapus—he has the grace to 
omit. And at other minor points he seems to reveal some 
individuality, some choice of his own. 

Particularly is this true of several passages not in the 
brothel scenes but corresponding to other scenes in the last 
three acts of the play—passages where the fullness of treat- 
ment is easily noticeable as compared with Shakspere’s 
briefer handling. In one or two cases, at least, this fullness 
cannot be explained by the natural difference between the 
two literary forms, drama and novel. It therefore indicates 
the independence of Wilkins’s complete play, provided the 
additions are of dramatic consequence. One is certainly of 
this sort—Dionyza’s soliloquy which explains her motives in 
compassing the murder of Marina (Novel, p. 55). <A part 
of it is in substance taken fiom Twine; but Wilkins’s ver- 
sion is more than twice as long, and dramatically far superior. 
We perceive the strength of Dionyza’s affection for her own 
daughter, whose qualities have suffered unfavorable comment 
through comparison with “this out-shining girl,’ Marina. 
Her envy, as a mother, is therefore natural, and we are 
properly prepared for the otherwise unmotivated crime— 
rather, attempted crime, for, the play being a romance with a 
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happy ending, the fair maiden of course escapes. In Shakspere 

the mother’s reasons are mentioned briefly in her subsequent 

quarrel with her husband, but there is no preliminary solilo- 

quy. Of this Shaksperean quarrel scene there is no hint in 

Twine’s narrative. The wife is referred to, in a single sen- 

tence, as excusing herself to Cleon, her husband; and in 

Wilkins the scene is a mere apology for Shakspere’s. This, 

however, does not alter the fact that credit is due the lesser 

dramatist for his excellent soliloquy. Moreover, the long 

death-bed speech of Lychorida, the nurse, to Marina concern- 

ing the latter’s real parentage—of which she has previously 

been ignorant—is another passage which is absent from the 

play. It is not of primary importance, perhaps, yet it is not 

undramatiec in character, nor is it disconnected from the 

} structure. Possibly Shakspere did wisely to omit both this 

and the soliloquy ; for what the whole story obviously needed 

was unsparing omission and condensation—indeed, radical 

alterations of design. To this he was probably unwilling to 

devote the necessary labor, and may therefore have contented 

} himself with minor changes. 

: One of the most interesting and suggestive features of the 

Wilkins novel, however, is a curious fact quite different from 

A: those which have thus far been considered : at various points 

4 a tendency appears to lapse into blank verse, printed as prose. 

7 One or two of these passages occur, as Fleay indicates,’ in 

oF purely narrative or descriptive portions rather than in dia- 

logue. These might suggest, therefore, that their author 
‘ 








was merely obeying that unconscious tendency to introduce 
such lines into prose which Dr. Samuel Johnson noted and 
which Dickens in several of his novels illustrated. It is not 
ah so easy, however, to account for the blank verse which 
ii appears in the midst of Wilkins’s prose dialogue and which 





1A Shakespeare Manual, London, 1876, p. 219. 
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is not to be found in the play as we now have it. One of the 
most striking is the reply of King Simonides to his daughter, 
in a mock quarrel scene (Novel, p. 40) corresponding roughly 
to the last part of the second act. 
‘¢ Equalles to equalls, good to good is joyned. 

This not being so, the bavine of your minde, 

In rashnesse kindled, must again be quenched, 

Or purchase our displeasure.”’ 
The careful balance of the first line, and the excellent meta- 
phor in the next two show a distinctly poetic style—so poetic 
that one searches far in Wilkins’s dramatic works for its 
like. Though so brief a bit offers no very safe test of 
authorship, it seems above his powers. On the other hand, 
that Shakspere wrote it is rendered at least somewhat improb- 
able by the fact that, as we have already seen, Wilkins appar- 
ently did not copy any of the great passages of Shakspere. 
Is there, then, any other way out of the difficulty? Possibly 


yes, although the following theory is proposed only with 


some hesitation. A recent examination of the Stationers’ 
Register by the present writer revealed an entry, under date 
of October 9, 1587, of a book (whether novel or drama is 
uncertain) entitled The historye of Apolonius and Camilla. 
Apollonius is of course Pericles, and Camilla is his wife, as 
is proved by the fact that this name is used in two Latin 
versions of the legend. One of the significant features of 
this title is that it at once suggests the sepazation of the story 
of Pericles, and his wife, from that of Marina, their daughter. 
This separation is made certain by the titles of two Dv'ch 
plays of 1634, probably first printed in 1617: “Twee 
Tragi-comodien in prosa, d’Eene van Apollonius, Prince van 
Tyro, Ende d’ander van den selven, ende van Tharsia syn 
Dochter.” (Marina is also known as Tharsia in Twine). 
This double title points us straight to a strong probability that 
these Dutch plays were founded on two English dramas of 
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the late sixteenth century. It is only reasonable to suppose 
that so popular a dramatization as that of the Apollonius 
saga was performed by English players in Germany and 
Holland before 1600. We know, at any rate, that they did 
perform some plays in the Netherlands as early as 1597, and 
frequently thereafter.' We also know, from recent researches 
by Mr. H. deW. Fuller? and Prof. G. P. Baker,’ that a 
Dutch and a German play on the subject of Titus Andronicus 
were founded on two pre-Shaksperean English versions. A 
similar relation is therefore made somewhat probable in the 
case of Pericles. The point can be pretty definitely settled, 
of course, by a careful examination of these Dutch versions 
and comparison with Twine, Wilkins, and the Shaksperean 
play—a task which the present writer has as yet been unable 
to accomplish for the reason that the Dutch manuscript has 
not been obtained. The conjectural evidence, however, may 
be still further strengthened by the fact that the full title of 
the Shaksperean Pericles of 1609 also suggests the existence 
of two separate stories: “The late, And much admired play, 
Called Pericles, Prince of Tyre. With the true Relation of 
the whole Historie, aduentures, and fortunes of the said 
Prince: As also, The no lesse strange and wortliy accidents, 
in the Birth and Life, of his Daughter Mariana. As it hath 
been diuers and sundry times acted by his Maiesties Seru- 
ants, at the Globe on the Banckside. By William Shakes- 
peare.”” 

If, then, there were two English plays of the late sixteenth 
century, the one dealing with Pericles and his wife, the other 
with Mariana, it is at least possible that the blank verse 
passage which was quoted above comes from one of these 


1H. E. Moltzer, Shakspere’s Invloed op het Nederlandsch Tooneel, pp. 34-41. 
°The Sources of Titus Andronicus, Pub. Mod. Lang. Asso., vol. xvi, No. 1. 
’Tittus and Vespacia, and Titus and Ondronicus, in Henslowe’s Diary, 
ibid. 
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plays. Nor is this the only passage which seems above 
Wilkins’s level. Near the beginning of the eleventh chapter 
in the novel (p. 71), a part which corresponds to the later 
portion of the play, occurs this vividly imaginative line: 


‘* But sorrowes pipes will burst, have they not vent.”’ 


Fleay quotes only this (incorrectly printing “rest” for 
“vent ”), but with two very slight changes of the prose text 
—one a contraction of the verb “is” to an apostrophe with 
“s”’ the other the insertion of an adjective—we may add 
one following and two preceding lines : 
Dionyza. ‘‘O, my good Lord, would any tongue but ours 
Might be the herald of your [hard] mishap; 


But sorrowes pipes will burst, have they not vent, 
And you of force must knowe, Marina’s dead.’’ 


The metaphor has a Shaksperean flavor; but since Wilkins 
retained no such great Shaksperean passage elsewhere in the 
last three acts it again seems possible, indeed almost probable, 
that we have here a fragment from an old play. The author 
could have been no mean dramatist if he wrote such lines as 
these and the others which Fleay cites. Excluding those 
which do not occur in dialogue, there are at least nine. Most 
of them are of about three or four lines; but one is seven, 
and another, fourteen. The last is Lysimachus’s reply to the 
appeal of Marina, in one of the brothel scenes (“ Lady, for 
such,” ete., Novel, p. 66). So large a total amount of blank 
verse as is comprised in these fragments demands explana- 
tion ; and satisfactory explanation there is none, if we regard 
them as the work of either Wilkins or Shakspere. For if 
the latter left the first two acts uncut—which seems natural, 
since the theme offered no attractions to him until the advent 
of Marina at the beginning of Act I[I—then the blank verse 
passages in the corresponding part of the novel probably do 
not represent Wilkins’s own work. It may well be, on the 
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other hand, that, his mind being filled with the two old 
plays, he unconsciously inserted in the novel several scraps 
from them which he had forgotten to insert, or had chosen to 
omit, in the case of his own complete Pericles. 

This particular argument may seem wiredrawn ; but taken 
in company with the others presented it points not only to a 
theory which is workable but also to the only theory which 
seems to be workable. For if we agree that Wilkins, about 
1607, wrote a complete drama on Pericles, making use of one 
or more early English plays, everything otherwise partly or 
wholly obscure becomes as clear as we could wish. Just how 
much of plot and dialogue he may have retained is insoluble, 
though many points will perhaps be clarified by study of the 
two Dutch plays. 

As for the theory which Fleay’ originally proposed “as 
certain ”’—that Shakspere wrote the story of Marina minus 
the brothel scenes as a complete drama which was subsequently 
joined with Acts I-II of the present play—that is some- 
thing very closely resembling nonsense. Fortunately, it is 
unnecessary to waste breath on detailed refutation, for Fleay 
recanted his own theory’ only a few years after he had pro- 
posed it with such unwarranted confidence. His new theory 
is substantially identical with that which has been advanced 
in these pages : that, disregarding the brothel scenes, Wilkins 
wrote a complete play before Shakspere’s. For this conclu- 
sion, however, he submits, as is common with Mr. Fleay, 
only conjectural evidence of a very general sort. His belief 
in William Rowley’s authorship of the brothel scenes remains 
unshaken ; but it rests upon no better ground than fancied 


‘resemblances to the general tone of Rowley’s style. 


If, then, as we may well believe, Wilkins wrote his Pevi- 


14 Shakespeare Manual, p. 211. 
? Life of Shakespeare, London, 1886, p. 245. 
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cles in 1607, why should he also have written the novel in 
1608? Apparently because something undesirable had 
happened to his play. A natural explanation would seem to 
be that of Brandes :' that Wilkins disposed of his drama to 
Shakspere’s company, “which in turn submitted it to the 
poet, who worked upon such parts as appealed to his imagi- 
nation. As the play now belonged to the theatre and Wil- 
kins was not at liberty to publish it, he forestalled the 
booksellers by bringing it out as a story, taking all the credit 
of invention and execution upon himself.” Whether Wil- 
kins’s phrase, in the preface to his novel, “a poor infant of 
my brain,” will admit of so strict an interpretation as Brandes 
implies in his last words, is doubtful ; but the main facts 
seem to be as he has stated. For Wilkins, despite the 
improvements which Shakspere introduced, would naturally 
be piqued at the almost total eclipse of his own last three 
acts, and might take steps to preserve their substance in the 
form of a novel. The probable success of such a venture 
would be suggested by the popularity of Greene’s stories and 
of Twine’s translation. That Shakspere retaliated by the 
publication of the 1609 quarto of Pericles is the height of the 
improbable ; for in none of his plays is the text in so garbled 
a state. As already indicated, it was clearly a piracy, 
probably obtained by shorthand from the stage performances. 
It may be added that the genuine text of Pericles never 
appeared. Possibly the manuscript was destroyed in the fire 
which burned the Globe Theatre in 1613. Since Wilkins 
did not introduce into the dedicatory preface to his novel any 
satirical allusion to Shakspere, it is by no means certain that 
any quarrel sprang up between them. We have merely the 
strong probability that the great dramatist altered the little 
one’s play, and the certainty that the latter quitted the King’s 


William Shakespeare, New York, 1898, vol. 2, p. 282. 
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company about that time. As for the rest, like so many 
other important things connected with this unrecording 
Elizabethan period, the rest is silence. 


Harry T. Baker. 


APPENDIX. 


[Passages showing resemblances between Wilkins’s novel and the Wilkins- 
Shakspere play, Pericles. ] 


i. ‘* Like a bold champion I assume the lists, 
Nor ask advice of any other thought 
But faithfulness and courage.’’ 
( Pericles, I, 1, 61-63.) 
‘*But Pericles armed with these noble armours, Faithfulnesse and Cour- 
age,.... replyed.’’ 
(Novel, ed. Mommsen, Oldenburg, 1857, p. 16, Il. 6-7.) 


2. The riddle (‘‘I am no viper,’’ ete.) is in both novel and play ; no vari- 


ations of importance are discernible. 
(I. 1, 64-71; Novel, p. 16.) 


3. ‘*This mercy shows we'll joy in such’a son.”’ 
(I, 1, 118. ) 
‘Tt should be evident how gladly he would reioyce in such a son.’’ 
(Novel, p. 17, ll. 32-33.) 


4. ‘‘ Third Fish. Master, I marvel how the fishes live in the sea. 
First Fish. Why, as men do a-land ; the great ones eat up the little ones.”’ 
(II, 1, 30-32. ) 
‘*That the fishes live in the sea, as the powerfull on shoare, the great ones 
eate up the little ones.’’ 
(Novel, p. 27, ll. 7-8.) 
5. ‘¢A man whom both the waters and the wind, 
In that vast tennis-court, have made the ball 
For them to play upon, entreats you pity him.’’ 
(II, 1, 63-65.) 
‘* At last, fortune having brought him heere, where she might make him 


the fittest Tennis-ball for her sport.’’ 
(Novel, p. 25, ll. 29-31.) 


6. ‘‘The good Simonides, do you call him?’’ 


(II, 1, 106.) 
‘*The Good King call you him?”’ 


(Novel, p. 28, 1. 3.) 

























7. ‘*Help, master, help! here’s a fish hangs in the net, like a poor man’s 
right in the law ; ’twill hardly come out.”’ 
(II, 1, 122-125. ) 
‘‘Crying that there was a fish hung in their net, like a poore mans case 
in the Lawe, it would hardly come out.’’ 
(Novel, p. 28, ll. 30-32.) 


co 


‘* And spite of all the rapture of the sea 
This jewel holds his building on my arm.”’ 
(II, 1, 161-162.) 


‘* A Tewel, whom all the raptures of the sea could not bereave from his 
” 


arme. 


(Novel, p. 29, ll. 16-17.) 


‘*The fifth, an hand environed with clouds, 
Holding out gold that’s by the touchstone tried.”’ 
(II, 2, 36-37.) 
‘The Device he bare was a mans arme environed with a cloude, holding 
out golde thats by the touchstone tride.’’ 
(Novel, p. 30, ll. 14-15.) 


10. ‘The sixth and last, the which the knight himself 
With such a graceful courtesy delivered.’’ 
(II, 2, 40-41.) 
“ Himselfe with a most gracefull curtesie presented it unto her.”’ 
(Novel, p. 30, Il. 26-27.) 


11. ‘*4 withered branch, that’s only green at top.”’ 
(II, 2, 43.4 
‘* 4 withered Braunch being onely greene at the top.’’ 
(Novel, p. 30, 1. 23.) 
The Latin mottoes of the knights are in both play and novel. The 
Spanish motto seems to be more correctly quoted in the novel: ‘‘ Pue per 
dolcera qui per sforsa.’’ 


12. **A gentleman of Tyre; my name, Pericles ; 
My education been in arts and arms ; 
Who, looking for adventures in the world, 
Was by the rough seas reft of ships and men, 
And after shipwreck driven upon this shore.” 
(II, 3, 81-85.) 
‘* Hee was a Gentleman of Tyre, his name Pericles, his education beene 
in Artes and Armes, who looking for adventures in the world, was by the 
rough and unconstant Seas, most unfortunately bereft both of shippes and 
men, and after shipwrecke, throwen upon that shoare.’’ 
(Novel, p. 32, ll, 3-8.) 
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13. ‘‘T came unto your court for honour’s cause, 
And not to be a rebel to her state.’’ 
(II, 5, 61-62.) 
‘¢ Affirming, that he came into his Court in search of honour, and not to 


be a rebell to his State.’’ 
(Novel, p. 39, ll. 4-6, ) 


14. ‘Why, sir, say if you had, 
Who takes offence at that would make me glad ?”’ 
(II, 5, 71-72. ) 
‘‘Suppose he had, who durst take offence thereat, since that it was her 
pleasure to give him to knowe that he had power to desire no more than 
she had willingnesse to performe.”’ 


EE OIE Ee. 


(Novel, p. 39, ll. 29-32. ) 


15. ‘¢Thou art the rudeliest welcome to this world 
That ever was prince’s child. Happy what follows! 
Thou hast as chiding a nativity 
As fire, air, water, earth and heaven can make.”’ 
(IIT, 1, 30-33. ) 
‘* Poore inch of Nature, thou arte as rudely welcome to the worlde, as 
ever Princesse Babe was, and hast as chiding a nativitie, as fire, ayre, earth, 


’ 


and water can affoord thee.’ 
( Novel, p. 44, Il. 27-30.) 


16. ‘Her eyelids, cases to those heavenly jewels 
Which Pericles hath lost, begin to part 
Their fringes of bright gold.’’ 
(III, 2, 99-101.) 
‘* Hee perceived . . . . the golden fringes of her eyes alitle to part.”’ 
(Novel, p. 48, ll. 31-32.) 


17. ‘* Here I give to understand, 
If e’er this coffin drive a-land, 
I, King Pericles, have lost 
This queen, worth all our mundane cost. 
Who finds her, give her burying ; 
She was the daughter of a king: 
Besides this treasure for a fee, 
The gods requite his charity !”’ 
(III, 2, 68-75. ) 
“ Tf ere it hap this Chest be driven 
On any shoare, on coast or haven, 
I Pericles the Prince of Tyre, 
(That loosing her, lost all desire, ) 
Intreate you give her burying, 
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Since she was daughter to a king: 
This golde I give you as a fee, 
The Gods requite your charitie.”’ 
(Novel, p. 46, ll. 3-10. ) 
18. “*O dear Diana, 
Where am 1? Where’s my lord? What world is this? 
(III, 2, 105-106. 


‘‘Q Lord where am 1?.... And wheres my lord I pray you?’’ 
(Novel, p- 49, ll. 14-16. 


~~ 


19. ‘*My gentle babe Marina, whom, 
For she was born at sea, I have named so.”’ 
(III, 3, 12-13.) 
‘¢ Who for it was given to me at Sea, I have named Marina.”’ 
(Novel, p. 50, ll. 24-25.) 


20. ‘* Unscissared shall this hair of mine remain.’’ 
(IIT, 3, 29. 


““Vowing.... his head should grow unscisserd.”’ 
(Novel, p. 51, ll. 17-18. ) 


21. Leon. ‘*She is a goodly creature. 
Dion. The fitter then the gods should have her.”’ 
(IV, 1, 9-10.) 
‘*That she was too good for men, and therefore he would send her to the 
gods.”’ 
(Novel, p. 57, ll. 1-2.) 
22. ‘* Unless you play the pious innocent.’’? (Q,, impious). 
(IV, 3, 17.) 
‘Tf such a pious innocent as your selfe do not reveale it.’’ 
(Novel, p. 59, 1. 16.) 


23. ‘*Tf you were born to honour, show it now ; 
If put upon you, make the judgment good 
That thought you worthy of it.’’ 
(IV, 6, 99-101. ) 

“* Tf the eminence of your place came unto you by discent, and the royalty 
of your blood, let not your life proove your birth a bastard: If it were 
throwne upon you by opinion, make good, that opinion was the cause to 
make you great.’’ 

(Novel, p. 65, Il. 23-27.) 


24. ‘* Thou art a piece of virtue, and 


A curse upon him, die he like a thief, 
That robs thee of thy goodness!”’ 


(IV, 6, 118-122. 
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‘*Tt shall become you still to be even as you are, a peece of goodnesse.’’ 
(Novel, p. 67, ll. 6-7.) 


( Wilkins has several lines of blank verse, written as prse, at this point. ) 


25. ‘* Avaunt, thou damnéd door-keeper ! 
Your house, but for this virgin that doth prop it, 
Would sink, and overwhelm you. Away!” 
(IV, 6, 126-128.) 
‘*Villaine, thou hast a house heere, the weight of whose sinne would 
sincke the foundation, even unto hell, did not the ~=rtue of one that is 
lodged therein, keepe it standing.’’ 
(Novel, p. 67, ll. 30-33. ) 
26. Mar. ‘‘ What canst thou wish thine enemy to be? 
Boult. Why, I could wish him to be my master, or rather, my mistress.’’ 
(IV, 6, 168-170. ) 
‘*She demaunded of him what thing he could wish himselfe to be, which 
was more vile than he was, or more hatefull than he would make himselfe 


to be? Why my master or my mistris (quoth the villaine).’”’ 
(Novel, p. 68, ll. 30-33.) 


27. “*T doubt not but this populous city will 
Yield many scholars.”’ 
(IV, 6, 197-198. ) 
‘*T doubt not but this honorable citty will affoord schollers sufficient.’’ 
(Novel, p. 69, ll. 21-22.) 


28. **O, come hither, 
Thou that beget’st him that did thee beget.”’ 
(V, 1, 196-197. ) 
‘* Had brought her to begette life in the father who begot her.”’ 
(Novel, p. 77, ll. 14-15.) 


It is worthy of note that, of the fourteen parallelisms in the last three 
acts, five are from one of the brothel scenes (1V, 6). These scenes were 
probably written by Wilkins and only partly recast by Shakspere. 
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V.—A SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE ON 
WORDSWORTH. 


At the present time, when the world is too much with 
us, many reasons might be urged for a wider and deeper 
attention to the study of Wordsworth. We must content 
ourselves here with a single, obvious reason, easily grasped. 
The two accredited leaders of English criticism in the nine- 
teenth century, Coleridge and Matthew Arnold, ranked 
Wordsworth among the five greatest English poets, his com- 
peers being, in their opinion, Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, and Milton.’ A third critic, no mean one, namely 
Wordsworth himself, held substantially the same belief, 
viewing the grounds of his belief as objectively as he could. 
It is well for everybody, now and then, to regard some 
matters in a broad perspective. 

The attention already paid to Wordsworth has, indeed, 
been greater than the uninitiated might suppose ; but it has 
not been generally guided by fundamental considerations, 
or by such a survey of the field as, in spite of some natural 
reluctance, I now venture to report. My purpose is, first, 
to indicate on broad lines what has been accomplished thus 
far in the study of Wordsworth, in order, second, to de 
termine what ought to be done in the future. The necessity 
of being brief, and the effort not to be obscure, will doubt- 
less render me more dogmatic than one would ordinarily 
like to appear. 

The most complete collection of Wordsworthiana in this 
country is that in the library of Mrs. Henry A. St. John at 


*See the general consensus of opinion among the more important 
authors cited by Karl Béimig in his dissertation (Leipzig, 1906), 
William Wordsworth im Urteile seiner Zeit. 
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Ithaca, N. Y.; it consists of approximately eleven hundred 
volumes, and somewhat less than two hundred articles in 
periodicals. On the basis of this, one may estimate that 
the existent literature by and about Wordsworth would 
make a bibliography of not less than fifteen hundred titles. 
For comparison we may note that the very thorough Bi)/i- 
ography of Coleridge by Dr. J. L. Haney contains about 


nine hundred entries, exclusive of marginalia, and inclusive 


of numerous school editions of the Ancient Mariner oc- 
casioned by the accident of our college entrance require- 
ments. Roughly considered, the amount of material’ on 
Wordsworth which could not be discarded is perhaps double 
that on Coleridge. We can notice, of course, only a few 
even of the works that are indispensable. 

Out of the mass of Wordsworthian literature,a brief sur- 
vey will naturally light first upon the most important texts 
of Wordsworth’s works, especially of his poetical works ; 
next upon standard biographies of Wordsworth, if there 
be any; finally upon interpretations and criticisms of 
Wordsworth, so far as these are separable from biography. 

On the text of Wordsworth’s poems practically nothing 
remains to be done. The definitive text, though the fact 
is not commonly known, is that edited in 1895 by Mr. 
Thomas Hutchinson, and since issued without corrigenda 
in a volume of the well-known Oxford Edition of the Eng- 
lish poets. This improves, of course, upon the prior Aldine 
text of Professor Dowden, though the Aldine Edition is 
otherwise the best on account of Dowden’s commentary. 
Professor Knight’s Eversley Edition, 1896, derives some 
importance from its attempt to offer Wordsworth’s poems 
in chronological arrangement. Unfortunately, with the 
imperfect data thus far available, such an effort is neces- 
sarily tentative; and, still more unfortunately, Knight in 


this, his second attempt, neglected many strictures passed 
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upon his earlier Edinburgh Edition, so that only his oe- 
casional citation from documents to which other people are 
denied access makes his later edition of value to scholars. 
The prospective edition by Mr. Nowell Smith, which is 
said’ to be under way, will have to be reckoned with when- 


ever‘it shall appear, but rather on account of accessory in- 
formation about Wordsworth’s literary sources than be- 
cause of any probable superiority over Mr. Hutechinson’s 
edition in point of a faithful text. 

Of Wordsworth’s prose works there have been two sup- 
posedly complete editions, that by Grosart in 1876, and 
that by Knight in the Eversley Series of 1896. Grosart’s 
three volumes served their day. Knight’s two, strangely 
enough, were passed over by the reviewers, though in plan 
and annotation they are hardly less vulnerable than the rest 
of the good professor’s achievements as an editor. There 
is, however, no crying need of a new issue of Wordsworth’s 
prose, save in the case of his letters. 

The latter need, it is true, Professor Knight is even now 
aiming to satisfy, and we shall have—before long, let us 
hope—a substantial collection of Wordsworth’s correspond- 
ence from the press of Messrs. Ginn and Company, a monu- 
ment to the unselfishness of an American publisher. This 
collection will be indispensable to scholars—I would not 
for a moment underrate the editor’s service—but it will 
suffer from arbitrary and baffling excisions, and, like the 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, it must sometime be re- 
vised by a different hand.' 

With the mention of letters we verge upon the matter of 
biography. The correspondence of the Wordsworths al- 





‘The collection has since appeared (Letters of the Wordsworth 
Family, in three volumes, Boston, Ginn) ; it bears out the description 
given above. 
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ready published or soon to be, the Journals of the poet’s sis- 
ter, the Prelude, the Memoirs by the poet’s nephew, the 
Iafe by Knight, the incomparable study of Wordsworth’s 
early years by Legouis, and the researches of Hutchinson, 
afford an adequate account of Wordsworth’s career, at least 
in an external sense. Indeed, the table of external facts 
given by Hutchinson in the Oxford Edition of Wordsworth 
offers as much as is needed in the way of pure chronology. 
Of biography in a higher sense we may say that Legouis’s 
monograph, humanly speaking, is perfect so far as it goes. 
In the ordinary sense of biography, Knight’s voluminous 
work, though inaccurate, is still necessary. On the whole, 
the most trustworthy record of Wordsworth’s career in 
its entirety is the first, by Bishop Wordsworth, the ex- 
cellent memoirs by Dowden and Myers not excepted. In 
the highest sense, no one is yet in a position to deal with 
the poet’s life in its broadest relations, for want of num- 
berless preliminary investigations. But with literary biol- 
ogy, if we may coin the term, we begin to invade another 
field. With the poet not merely in his own development, 
and not merely in relation to his own age, but in relation 
to other ages and literatures as well, we reach the province 
of interpretation and criticism, or, in a word, simply 
criticism. 

The salient trait in the mass of critical literature on 
Wordsworth is its tone of normal health. The eminent 
sanity of his genius, though it could not secure him against 
the pens of the hasty and ill-taught, has saved the poet 
from the more sickly sort of sentimentalists. The morbid 
gain strength in writing about him. This is not all. The 
amount of Wordsworthian criticism that is positively well 
done is so large that of his abler exponents not a tithe may 
here be even named. Omitting Coleridge and Lamb, 
Arnold and Ruskin, Henry Reed, William Minto, R. H. 
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Hutton, and coming down to the present, we find at the head 
of Wordsworthian students three in particular that must 
not go unmentioned, Legouis, Hutchinson, and Dowden. 
Of these, it may be said, Hutchinson knows most about 
the poet in and for himself ; Dowden, from his rich experi- 
ence in other fields, has a better perspective of Wordsworth 
with reference to literature as a whole; and Legouis, thanks 
to his scholarly French training, has written the truest 
single book about Wordsworth yet produced. He has 
known how to limit his treatment in such a way as to be 
both specifie and general. This work by Legouis, the in- 


terpretation of the Prelude already referred to, is, like 


Dowden’s Introduction in his volume of selections pub- 
lished by Ginn, oftener consulted than are the invaluable 
criticisms of Hutchinson, which are contained in his re- 
prints of Lyrical Ballads and the Poems of 1807, or scat- 
tered through the files of the Academy and the Atheneum, 
very often in unsigned reviews. 

In the main, such extant interpretation and criticism of 
Wordsworth as bids fair to endure the test of time has con- 
fined itself to the elucidation of his topography in the Lake 
District, and the circumstances. under which he wrote par- 
ticular poems; to his function as a nature-poet, after a 
conception of nature narrower than the Aristotelian, to- 
gether with his relation to immediate precursors in Eng- 
land; and, finally, to his connection with the events and 
motive forces of the French Revolution. It is in the last 
named field that the most stimulating work has been done, 
by Legouis, Dowden, and, more recently, Cestre. 

But Wordsworth is a right English poet. Repaying as 
the study has been that has linked him with Rousseau and 
Beaupuy, we must not forget that as a literary artist he 
nourished his soul chiefly upon Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Milton, and the classics. In his literary history the 
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first significant fact is this, recorded by his nephew: ‘ his 
father set him very early to learn portions of the best Eng- 
lish poets by heart, so that at an early age he could repeat 
large portions of Shakespeare, Milton, and Spenser.’ 
Later on, when, as Wordsworth says, he took up ‘ the pro- 
fession of a poet for life,’ these three and Chaucer became, 
among English models, the almost exclusive objects of his 
analysis and conscious emulation. ‘ These I must study, 
and equal if J could; and I need not think of the rest.’ 
One other principle of emphasis he gives us, for our guid- 
ance in approaching him, when he tells his nephew: ‘ Re- 
member, first read the ancient classical authors; then come 
to us; and you will be able to judge for yourself which of us 
is worth reading.’ 

For these and other reasons I proceed to indicate a clus- 
ter of problems which must be worked out systematically, 
and to a conclusion, before Wordsworth can be thoroughly 
appreciated, and which have hitherto been handled by his 
various devotees either casually or not at all. 

I. Corresponding to the general need of intensive 
studies on the relation of our greatest poets one to another, 
for example, of Spenser to Chaucer, and of Milton to both, 
there is a need of special and complete investigations into 
the debt which Wordsworth owes to Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Milton, severally. In that ideal fabric 
which English scholarship is rearing for the edification of 
posterity, our age might at least begin to lay more of the 


great cross-beams. 

II. Similarly, Wordsworth’s debt to the classics ought 
to be subjected to a thoroughgoing examination by several 
persons working in harmony. Such persons will take 
their cue from the able investigations carried on under the 
direction of Professor Cook for Spenser, Shakespeare, and, 
notably, Milton, In Wordsworth’s ease this field will 
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prove more fertile than the traditional platitudes about 
Laodamia and Intimations of Immortality would lead one 
to suspect, and even richer, I think, than one will be likely 
to gather from the forthcoming annotations of Mr. Nowell 
Smith. Wordsworth’s quotations from the Latin are, after 
all, of much less account than his Grecian clearness of 


atmosphere and outline. 

III. The traditional mist about Wordsworth’s attitude 
toward organized and special science ought also to be dis- 
solved, first, by some one who, having grounded himself in 
the history of criticism, shall trace the genesis and growth 
of the Wordsworthian theory or science of literature, and 
its progressive application to the poet’s own life and work, 
and shall adequately demonstrate in how far this theory 
was original. Mr. Nowell Smith has done real service by 
making Wordsworth’s critical writings accessible in one 
volume, yet it is more or less typical of all efforts in this 
line that Mr. Smith should have neglected the obvious 
sources of some of Wordsworth’s critical ideas. For ex- 
ample, no heed has been given to the fact that whereas in 
1800 Wordsworth was acquainted with Aristotle’s Poetics 
only at second hand, that is through conversation with 
Coleridge, he probably read the Greek text afterward for 
himself." 

IV. Nor should his debt to other and ancillary sciences 
be slighted. In a coming issue of Modern Language Notes 
I hope to make evident the wise dependence of this nature- 
poet upon the rapidly developing geography of his day, as 
a mark of his attention to the whole round of scientific 
observation. But I shall be able to draw only a feeble 


*Compare Wordsworth's Literary Criticism, ed. Nowell Smith, pp. 
25, 153, 254. 

* The article has since appeared (Mod. Lang. Notes, March, April, 
1907). 
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furrow in an extensive plain. In no great poet—I repeat 
the assertion earnestly—in no great poet have we more 
abundant and suitable material by which to lay bare that 
indissoluble bond between poetry and science which so 
easily escapes the layman; for no other poet, as it seems 
to me, has manifested so variedly and so explicitly the 
brotherhood of theory and practice. What other poet has 
left us a genetic psychology of the literary temperament 
comparable in faithfulness and delicacy to the Prelude? 

V. It is strange that, if the systematic study of Words- 
worth has not been impelled to go back as far as Milton, it 
should not at least bound forward from the French Revo- 
lution and consider Wordsworth comprehensively in the 
light of his subsequent influence. By his fruits we shall 
know him. Out of the treasure of Wordsworthian scholar- 
ship, therefore, let some regenerated scribe bring forth 
things new as well as old. Let him show, if only by an ac- 
cumulation of references, what were the obligations to this 
great spirit, of Byron, De Quincey, Tennyson, Ruskin, 
Mill, Matthew Arnold, Gladstone. Or, turning to 
America, let him tell us what Wordsworth has given to 
Emerson in May Day, to Bryant in Thanatopsis, and 
to Thoreau in Walden. Doubtless all American nature- 
poetry is tinctured with the influence of Rousseau; and the 
spirit of Jean Jacques, or the better spirit that has operated 
through him, might not always be easily distinguished from 
the leaven of Wordsworth. Here is an alluring theme for 
the literary historian who can make up his mind whether 
an ant-hill is more ‘ natural’ than a populous town, and 
whether romantic solitude is nobler than social life in the 
Civitas Dei. Yet in his pursuit of the nature cult, the 
student had better consult Lucretius and Virgil and Words- 
worth first, and he will be able to judge for himself ‘ which 
of us is worth reading.’ 
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VI. But for all Wordsworthian studies, complex or 
simple, there is one piece of apparatus sadly lacking. 
Wordsworth’s poems, though they are to be had in well- 
nigh impeccable texts, offér unusual difficulties when it 
comes to systematic reference, and would do so even were 
they arranged in a sequence more convenient than any now 
feasible. Several of the questions I have mooted demand 
for their solution not merely a scholar of the widest erudi- 
tion, the maturest taste, the firmest and most philosophic 
training. They demand every sort of mechanical help to- 
ward accurate and definitive treatment. Upon the ideal 
scholar of the future, plain industry and honest thorough- 
ness to-day can confer an inestimable service by the prepara- 
tion of a complete concordance to Wordsworth’s poetry. 
The want of a concordance is so imperative that, I believe, 
true admiration and love for the poet, and an unselfish hope 
for his more effectual popularization in the future, will for 
the time being cause us to defer all plans of a less humble 
kind, however enticing, and to strain every nerve in the 
attainment of this fundamental work of reference. Ac- 
cordingly, I have pleasure in announcing that my friend 
Professor Clark S. Northup and myself have agreed to 
edit such a concordance, and have taken initiatory steps to- 
ward its production, and that so soon as our expectation that 
it will be published becomes assured, we shall proceed in 
the undertaking with the utmost diligence. 


Lane Cooper. 











VI.—ADDITIONAL LIGHT ON THE TEMPLE OF 
GLAS. 


Some loose vellum leaves of a manuscript written between 
1431 and 1450 (according to Dr. Kenyon of the British 
Museum) are bound in with a paper ms. of Hoccleve’s 
Regement of Princes, in ms. British Museum Sloane 1212. 
These leaves, written in what may be a different hand from 
that of the Hoecleve scribe, contain some interesting 
material, most of which has up to now remained un- 
identified. 

The leaves at the end of the volume do not now concern 
us. They contain the last stanza of a poem now lost, in- 
troducing a voung squire, the “ tresgentyl Eger de Feme- 
nye,” “ born in Pallatye,” to the service of some lord; and 
the Balade in Commendation of Our Lady, by Lydgate, 
printed by Prof. Skeat in the supplementary volume of the 
“ Oxford Chaucer.” 

The leaves at the beginning of the volume are more im- 
portant to students. Folio 1a contains 16 lines of verse, 
made up of phrases borrowed from Lydgate’s Temple of 
Glas. These oceupy half the page; the rest contains an 
extract from the Temple of Glas, ll. 736-754, 762-763. 
The “hir” of the original has been changed to “ youre,” 
to make this seem a direct petition of a lover to his lady, 
instead of the lover’s remarks to Venus, as in the Temple 
of Glas." 

Folio 1b contains two tries at a love-ballade, made of 
Lydgatian phrases; together with a considerable number 
of marginal notes by the scribe. These run as follows: 


'The identification is mine. B. Fehr, Archiv, 107, 50-52, prints this 
and the next page as ‘‘zwei lyrische Gedichte,’ and anonymous. 
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Left margin; “ Une sanz plus, fortune allas,” then the fol- 
lowing, one below the other: “ Scales,’ Ver elle tout bien; 
Morley,” Ele est mon cure; Felbrigge,* Sanz mwer; Nor- 
manvile,* youres for euer.” 

Top, “ Pur ma soueraigne, lucas,” ° (the scribe’s name, 
repeated elsewhere in the ms. always in the same hand as 


*Thomas Lord Scales, a resident of Norfolk, was one of the most 
prominent nobles of his day. See his life in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

? Thomas Lord Morley, a resident of Suffolk, died in the fourteenth 
year of Henry VI. (MS. Harley 4031, genealogy, fol. 109 f.). 

3Sir Simon de Felbrigg, who I believe was head of his family in his day, 
was a famous knight of Norfolk. The monumental brass covering his tomb 
is one of the finest in England. See W. Rye, History of Norfol/:, 1885, p. 
196. Sir Simon at one time made Judge Wm. Paston his trustee ( Paston 
Letters, 1, XXXVI1). 

*Henry Normanvyle was a lance with Lord Roos at Agincourt. He was 
probably from Yorkshire. See R. Belleval, Agincourt, 1865, p. 343. 

5 This ‘‘ lucas’’ I believe may be identical with John Lucas, a scribe or 
owner of ss., in the 15th century. Ritson, Bibl. Poetica, p. 65, calls 
Lucas a collector or composer of a book of ballades and quotes Sir John 
Hawkins, History of Music, 11, 91, ed. 1766, who states that Joseph Ames 
owned a folio Ms. of these ballades. [ can find no trace of this Ms. in the 
sale catalogue of Ames’s books, May, 1760, or in a later sale in 1852. Judg- 
ing by the contents of Harley 1706, and Douce 229, Nos. 826, 829, 830 of 
the sale in 1760, may contain ballades copied by Lucas. Both ms. Harley 
1706, and Ms. Douce 229 contain two ballades of four stanzas each in rhyme 
royal, probably by Lydgate, ‘‘take owt of the boke of John Lucas,’’ and 
inserted as premonitory to the treatise of How to Learn to Die (the 5th 
chapter of Orologium Sapiencie, being a dialogue between a Disciple of 
Wisdom, and Death). These ballades are extracts from the Fall of Princes, 
1,1. The first stanza alone is original. Another copy, without the above 
rubric, is in Ms. Univ. Lib. Cam. Ff. 5. 45, fol. 13b. 

Davy’s genealogy of the Lucas family in Ms. B. M. Adds. 19140, folio 
222, gives a John Fitz Lucas of Saxham, Suffolk, as son of a Lucas who 
flourished in Henry V’s time. The Lucas of this Ms. is probably of this 
district. It is very odd that he should name three lords of East Anglia and 
their mottoes if he were not himself a native of that district. In 1532 a 
John Lucas received acquittance from the Abbot of Bury St. Edmunds for 
an annuity due him in right of his church (Ms. Bodl. Tanner cv1, art. 7). 
The phrase ‘‘ma souveraigne joie’’ scribbled by Lucas reminds us of the 
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the text). Right side: “ Mercy ma soueraigne Joie,” 
*“ Youres alone,” “‘ Yow best,’ “ Noon bettir,” ‘* Soue- 
raigne,” “ Youres for euer,” “ Jenose dire,” ‘“ Humble- 
ment Magre,” “Sanz Mwer,” “ Lucas, Fortune humble- 
ment attendaunt,” “ pur ma soueraigne,” “‘ Une sanz plus 
pur le Roy.” I shalk return to these in a moment. 

Folio 2, both sides, contains lines 98-162 of the Temple 
of Glas. Half the line 163 is given as a ecatch-word at 
2b, bottom. Folio 3, both sides, contains eight stanzas 
and two lines of the poem by Lydgate to a royal prince, 
which I eall “ A Defence of Holy Church,” 21 stanzas of 
which are found at the back of ms. Harley 1245, fol. 182. 
The latter ms. contains otherwise only the Fall of Princes. 

Folio 4, both sides, contain ll. 439-505 of the Lover's 
Complaint, attached to the T’emple of Glas in two ss. 
A eareful collation of all these leaves with the readings of 
other Mss.—as given by Prof. Schick in his edition of the 
Temple of Glas, shows that we have here a version closely 
akin throughout to what Schick calls the A group, namely, 
Shirley’s ms. Adds. 16165, a poor version of 1450 (?), and 
ms. Univ. Library, Cambridge, Gg. 4.27, about 1430 
(Schick, p. xxii). 

I give the variants below.’ 


similar scribble by John Shirley the scribe (c. 1450), who in ms. Ashmole 
59 writes ‘‘ma joye’’ about an initial letter, a ‘‘crowned A.”’ 
The reason for connecting these names with Norfolk and Suffolk will 
appear. 
‘mss. T. = Tanner 346, Bodl. 
F. = Fairfax 16, Bodl. 
B. = Bodley 638, Bodl. 
P. = Pepys 2006, Magd. Coll., Camb. 
G. = Gg. 4. 27, Univ. Lib. Camb. 
S. = B. M. Adds. 16165. 
L. = Longleat 258 (Marquis of Bath). 
Sl.= Sloane 1212. 
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In the last extract we have thirteen agreements of G. 
with Sl., two agreements of S. with SIl., and six cases in 
which Sl. disagrees with both S. and G. 

In the other passages we have a remarkable agreement 
with the readings of G., the only disagreements being 
peculiar to Sl., except in 1. 112 and 1. 752, where SI. is in 
accidental agreement with T. and with T. 8S. 

It is, of course, obvious that we may now add a Ms. 
Sl., represented by the fragments discussed, to the A group, 
as derived from a common original with G. 8S. It seems 
likely, too, that S. is at a further remove from this 
original than either G. or Sl. 

The French mottoes copied above may now be con- 
sidered in the light they throw on the Temple of Glas as a 
poem. It seems clear that we have in the series “ Scales, 


1. 741, word T.] vowed G. S. Sl. etc. ; 749, saue T. P.] but G. S. SI. F. 
B.; 750, demenyng T. Sl. etc.] demyng S. ; 751, benygne T. SI. ete.] 
kunnyng 8. ; 752, And T. F. S. SI. etc.] An B. G. ; 108, pat one T. ete. ] 
the ton G. Sl. pat othir T. etc.] the tothir G. Sl. ; 110, Chaucer T. G. 
S. etc.] causer SI. ; 112, hov T. Sl. etc.] of G. S., anoro T.] an arow G. S. 
Sl. ; 115, *Daphue ete.] Dane, G., Sl. Done S., Diane T. P. F. B. L. ; 118, 
loue of pe T. S. ete.] the love of G. SI. ; 119, into a bole T. G. ete.] Tria- 
ble S. yn table, Sl. ; 120, of T. G. S. ete.] on SI. ; 123, hir G. S. SI.] his 
T. F. B. L. ; 130, Philologye G. Sl.] Phillogie F. B. P. L. Philloge T. 
Philosophie S. ; 139, ledne G. S. T.] ledevs SI. ; 141, oft G. S. T. ete.] 
oftyn Sl. ; 147, for T. etc.] thourgh G. by S. of P. thorow SI. (the only 
reading that makes the line metrical) ; 149, iput T. G. 8. etc.] put SI. ; 
154, T. F. P. B. omit the line, G. S. SI. give it; 161. Ne T. P. F. B.] in 
G. 8. Sl; G. S. and Sl. alone have the Lover’s Complaint ; 443, That G. 
Sl.] Yit S. ; 446, now G. Sl.] om S. ; 447, of G. Sl.] al of S.; 448, sigh- 
ing S. SI.] seyinge G. ; 450, herte G. SI.] lyve S. to-brest G. SI.] brek and 
brest S. ; 451, the G. S.] om SI. ; 453, Do G. SI.] dope 8S. ; 457, this 
pitous G. S.] dispitous Sl. (a better reading.) ; 458, 3oure G. SL] hir S. ; 
460, hauyth G. Sl.] om S. ; 463, oth G. Sl.] oper 8. ; 466, parte G.] to 
parte Sl. darte S. ; 474, omitted by SI. ; 476, lyeth G. SI.] is S. ; 479, or S. 
SL.] othyr G. disese G. Sl.] destresse 8S. ; 481, Vn to G. S.] to SL ; 484, 
more G. 8.] may SI. ; 500, ek G. S.] om SI. ; 504, myn S.] and myn G. 
Sl. 
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youres for euer,” a set of family mottoes. Those on the 
other side of the page may well be mottoes of other 
families. Among them occurs “ humblement magre,” and 
this motto is repeated on margins of other leaves. Now 
this is the motto inscribed on the dress of the “ Lady ” in 
the Temple of Glas, who presents her bill to Venus. I.am 
referring here only to the version as represented by G. S. 
Sl. ll. 308-310. 


‘*Therfore hir woord wipoute variaunce 
Was up and down as men my3te se 
In frens enbrondyt humblement magre.’’ 


If we remember the popularity of heraldic emblazoning 
in the fifteenth century, and the fondness for showing 
these in a lady’s dress (compare the Companion to Eng- 
lish History, p. 125), we may assume with some confi- 
dence that Shirley was right when he said this poem was 
written “ a la request dun amoureux” (rubric of Adds. 
16165) and that both lady and lover were real persons. 

But we must go further than this. The A group is not 
the original group of texts of the Temple of Glas; it is the 
B group, represented best by ms. Tanner 346, which gives 
the original version of the story. Here the lady’s garment 
is embroidered with sundry “ rolles,” 


‘* For to expoune the trouth of hir entent.’’ 


upon which her 
‘* woord wipoute variaunce 
Enbronded was as men my3te se 
De mieulx en mieulx, with stones and perre.’’ 
(11. 308-310. ) 
Later (1. 530) the lady says to Venus: 


‘*To do youre will de mieulx en mieulx magre.”’ 


The corresponding place in F. B. G. S. has “ humble- 
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ment magre” as before. Other points in his description 
of the lady are also differently treated.' 

Such changes in the ss. point strongly to a real pur- 
pose for the motto, and Prof. Schick (note to this line 312) 
does not attempt to deny this: he only adds (p. exiii) “I 
have not been able to find anywhere the motto of the 
lady.” 

Professor Schick need not have looked far for the 
motto “ de mieux en mieux.” It is the motto of one of 
the most distinguished of English families, the Pastons, 


'It is impossible to agree with Professor Schick’s theory that the lady’s 
earlier dress (in the A group of texts) of green and white was changed to 
black, red, and white because the color green was that of inconstancy. It 
was surely changed for the same purpose that the motto was, that the haw- 
thorne branches (white flowers and green leaves) (1. 505) were changed to 
roses, and 1. 510, which had contained no name at all, was altered to bring in 
the name Margaret. That purpose was to suit another lady. I am reminded 
of Hoccleve’s scratching out one patron’s name in a ballade of appeal and 
inserting John Carpenter’s in an autograph Ms. 

But the color and the flower cannot help us in finding the lady, I am 
afraid. The Paston coat of a chief indented gold, the field silver flouret 
in azure goes back no earlier than 1466, at the death of John Paston, the 
son of William, and the proof then submitted as to the antiquity and gen- 
tility of the family is not extant and rests under grave suspicion, as Gaird- 
ner shows. See his introduction. 

The earliest Paston coat extant is of the Berry arms, in gold and silver, 
made in 1448 by a servant of John Paston, son of William (‘‘ Paston 
Letters,"’ ed. 1904, 1, 91). The fact that the servant had been sent toa 
place at some distance, to copy the arms of Paston’s mother, indicates how 
uncertain the knowledge of arms was among the Pastons. The change from 
green and waite to blue and white may have occurred in John Paston’s 
time, for it seems from the above letter that he was gathering materials te 
use in claiming armorial rights. The change from green to blue meant only 
the misreading of a 6 (= azure, see Companion to English History, plate 57, 
No. 9) for v, a common mistake. For example in the excellent Land ms. 
683, (circa 1450) the word ‘‘avowe’’ is written ‘‘ above,’’ fol. 41 b, in the 
last stanza of Lydgate’s St. Giles. It is noteworthy that the Barry arms 
contained ‘‘ flower is of sylver,’’ white flowers. See in the above reference, 


the cut to the ‘‘ Paston Letters.’’ 
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famovs for their letters. Sir Wm. Paston, who died in 
1608, had as his motto, “‘ De mieux en mieux pour tout.” 
Wm. Paston, Earl of Yarmouth, eighty years later had the 
motto, “ De mieux je pense en mieux ;” and other Pastons, 
as the “ Visitations of Norfolk” show, had merely “ de 
mieux en mieux.” I may refer also to Blomefield’s Nor- 
folk, v1, 491; and to W. Rye, Monumental Inscriptions 
in the Hundred of Tunstead, Norwich, 1891, p. 92. A 
few supporting facts may make this connection more 
plausible. The Pastons owned not only Lydgate’s Secrees 
(Lansdowne ms. 285), but his Temple of Glas, his Guy of 
Warwick, Horse, Goose and Sheep, and Tale of Two 
Merchants, and very likely others.' 

In 1471 Sir John Paston wrote his brother (Gairdner’s 
ed. Letters, 11, 37): “* Brother,—lI pray you to loke uppe 
my ‘Temple of Glasse’ and send it me by the berer 
hereof.” 

John Paston’s father, Judge William Paston, the 
founder of the family fortunes, was a brother of the 
Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, Lydgate’s home. The Pas- 
ton estates were on the borderland of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and the notice of election gives Paston credit for “ de- 
votionem quam erga Deum et nostrum habetis monaster- 
ium ” (Yates, History of St. Edmundsbury, p. 156). The 
form which Wm. Paston’s “ devotion” had taken can be 
guessed from earlier documents of the Pastons, such as 
that in Harley Charter 54, F., 37, B. M., “28 August 
1341,” in which Robert de Paston assigns to two chaplains 
lands in the fields of St. Edmund’s Bury. As a monk in 
the monastery of St. Edmund, Lydgate must have known 
Wm. Paston, and rejoiced in his generosity to his church. 
This conferring of brotherhood was at the feast of St. 


1See the catalogue in Gairdner, Paston Letters, repr. 1896, 111, 300-1. 
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Ambrose, 1429. But for years before that Wm. Paston 
had been a serjeant of the law, and as early as 1414 had 
acted as arbitrator in a dispute, for the city of Norwich 
(Gairdner, J. c., 1, xxiii). His marriage took place in 
1420.1. And John Paston, his eldest son, was born in 
1421. Wm. Paston married well, his bride Agnes Berry, 
bringing a coat of arms and much land to her husband. 
It is not unlikely, I believe, that the 7’emple of Glas was 
originally written to celebrate this union. 

That Lydgate, about this time, was the proper person to 
whom to apply for an epithalamium, is shown by his poem 
on the loves of Duke Humphrey of Gloucester and J acque- 
line of Holland, in 1422, written, as Shirley quaintly puts 
it, “ in the desirous time of their true loving.” This may 
be read in Miss Hammond’s print in Anglia, xxvit, 381 ff. 
The Temple of Glas was undoubtedly one of these ocea- 
sional poems that raised Lydgate to the position of un- 
crowned poet laureate, and secured him the commission 
from this royal pair. 

There are striking parallels to the Temple of Glas in 
Lydgate’s description of Jacqueline, in regard to womanly 
qualities, stanzas 10-15, which I pass over without quot- 
ing. Stanza 16 is, however, even more interesting for our 


purposes. 


‘* And hir colours beon black whyte and rede 
pe reed in trouthe tookenepe stabulnesse 
And be black whoo so takebe heede 
Signyfyeth parfyt soburnesse 
pe whyte also is tooken of clennesse 
And eek hir word is in verray soope 
‘Ce bien raysoun’ al pat euer she doope.’’ 


Similarly Humphrey has his motto, 





"The marriage settlement is of this date. See Paston Letters, 1, p. 11. 
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(23) ‘* For whome he wrytebe in good aventure 
Sanz plus vous belle’ perpetually tendure.’’ 


Jacqueline is referred to by name, but Humphrey is not. 

The poem, like the Temple of Glas, has an envoye in 
which Lydgate dedicates it to the lady of his praise. 

Among the Paston letters, the one in Gairdner num- 
bered 876 (111, 302-3) contains a poem from a lady to her 
absent lord, which if not actually written by Lydgate for 
a lady of the Pastons, shows the closest imitation of the 
monk’s style. I incline to favor Gairdner’s alternative 
conjecture that the monk of Bury wrote the poem. The 
rhymes are all in the Lydgate rhyme index, and the slip- 
pery method of parallel passages could be used to the 
fullest extent in support of this contention.* 

That Lydgate was known to the gentry of the neighbor- 
hood, and could feel for a ncble wife in her lonely state, 
while her husband was gone, is clear from the evidence of 
his poem entitled the Departyng of Chaucer, written in 
1417. I quote from the print in Modern Philology, 1. 
331 f. 


’ 


' Cf. the motto, ‘‘une sanz plus pour le roy,’’ in Lucas’s list of mottoes. 

*The ye rhyme is kept in this poem. Companye:ie, st. 7 ; folye: guye : 
remedye, st. 4. 

The word trust (st. 5) = sad, sober, stedfast, is found in Lydgate’s Fi/- 
teen Joys of Mary. Compare also : 

Paston poem, st. 4: ‘‘O owght on absence ther foolys have no grace.’ 

Tale of Two Merchants, st. 18 : 


’ 


**O oute on absence of hem that loven trewe, 
O oute on partyng bi disseueraunce.’’ 


The cold and hot, perplexity between two extremes, etc., found in the 
poem, are Lydgatian. 
‘* Now hot now cold as fallyth by aventure.’’ 
ale of Two Merchants, st. 32: ‘‘ My dool now hot now cold.”’ 


Lydgate always represents love as a fever. But parallels need not be 
multiplied. For another view, cf. Mod. Lang. Qu., 11, 111 (1900). 
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(St. 8.) ‘‘Lat be youre weping /tendre creature 
By my sainte Eleyne / fer away in Ynde 
How shoule ye / be gret woo endure 
Of his absence / bat beon so truwe and kynde 
Hape him amonge /enprynted in your mynde 
And seythe for him / shortly in a clause 
Goddes soule to hem / bat beon in cause.”’ 


The feeling of absolute boredom when the lord and his 
gentlemen are away, as it is expressed in the Paston poem, 
finds an exact counterpart in this lament for Chaucer’s 


absence. 

It is further worth observing that it was Judge Wm. 
Paston who purchased the Manor of Gresham from Thomas 
Chaucer, and that Molynes, mentioned in Lydgate’s poem, 
was co-heir to the estate with Chaucer, and relative of the 
Molynes whose feud with the Pastons occupies so much of 


the famous letters. 

It is therefore practically certain that Wm. Paston, 
while not a knight, was in 1417 one of the gentlemen 
“ dwelling enviroun,’”’ whom Lydgate addresses as regret- 
ting with him the absence of Thos. Chaucer on his embassy 
to France. 

Professor Schick, by always calling the lover of the 
Temple of Glas a knight, might mislead someone into ob- 
jecting to Wm. Paston in respect to his lack of knight- 
hood. But Lydgate in the Temple of Glas nowhere refers 
to the lover as a knight, but always as a man.’ The lover 
then could be any person of respectability. The reputa- 
tion of Wm. Paston (he was known as “ The Good 
Judge”) accords well with Lydgate’s praise of the lover. 


1550, ‘‘T saugh a man.’’ 1041, ‘‘ pe compleint of pis man.’’ 
849, ‘* Toward pis man.”’ 1113, ‘‘ Accepte bis man.”’ 
936, “ pis woful man.”’ 1280, ‘‘ Hir humble servaunt.’’ 
964, ‘* pis dredful man.’’ 1285, ‘‘ pis man,”’ and so 
. 1347, 1354, 1360. 
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After praising his handsome form in conventional terms 
the poet calls him, 
559. ‘like to ben a man 
And perwithal as I reherse can 


Of face and chere be most gracious 
To be biloved happi & ewrous.’’ 


It is quite unlikely that The Temple of Glas, if written 
for awedding in the Paston family, could have been written 
before 1420, for Wm. Paston’s father was a man of small 
means, in fact only a small farmer, while his wife, so his 
enemies claimed, was only a bondwoman. (See his life in 
Dict. Nat. Biography). It is probable that along with the 
increasing fortune and state of Wm. Paston went a desire 
for social recognition, and that his assumption of arms and 
a motto was his own action. The motto, “de mieux en 
mieux,” may well represent his own rapidly improving lot 
in life. At his marriage he may have commissioned 
Lydgate to write an allegory of his lovemaking, and fur- 
nished him with his motto. On this the poet, who was 
doing commissions for everybody, built up his Temple of 
Glas, and clothed the lady in her lover’s motto, a not im- 
possible thing, since in his story she had come to Venus to 
confess her love for the “ knight.” 

Otherwise it might be objected that the iady should 
wear only her own motto. But it would not have been a 
bad slip for a poet to put a bride in the arms and em- 
broidered motto of her husband-elect, for this was cer- 
tainly done after marriage. In H. Spelmann’s Aspilogia, 
I, 1654, notes, p. 94, ed. Sir Edw. Bysshe, there is a cut 
of a woman’s figure of this period on a monument, her 
inner dress having her own arms, her outer those of her 
husband. I am told that Japanese women observe the 
same custom to-day. 


ee ee 
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Of course, it cannot be proved that Agnes Berry did not 
bring this motto with her into the family. 

This view of the poem would put it in 1420. It would 
put it seventeen years later than Prof. Schick’s guess. I 
call it guess, because it is based on an astronomical remark 
of Lydgate’s in the poem, dating it “amyddecembre.”’ This 
Professor Schick would confine to December 14th or 15th, 
and then working out the moon’s phases, on the suggestion 
in the poem, would seize on 1403 as the proper date. But 
in Chapter 52 of the Infe of Our Lady, Lydgate remarks 
(stanza 15): 


‘“‘Amyd decembre . . . . . . 
The nyght I mene of his natyvyte.”’ 


Here the 25th is “ amyd decembre.” 

The putting the date of the Temple of Glas as late as 
1420 would explain why this poem is so largely in heroic 
couplets. Lydgate was then employed on Troy Book, and 
found it hard to write in anything else. ILis heroie couples 
period extended from 1412 to 1426, and ineludes Troy 
Book, Thebes, Prologue to Pilgrimage, Pedigree, Mum- 
ming at Ilertford, and a Holy Meditation. These are all 
(save the last) dated with certainty in this period, and no 
others of Lydgate’s one hundred and fifty poems are in 
this metre, except the Temple of Glas, It ia more reason 
able, then, to assign the Temple of Glas to this period than 
to any other. The fact that the Departyng of Chaucer 
(1417) is in rhyme royal shows that Lydgate was hovering 
between the two metres, and could write in either. 

My argument is, of course, circumstantially incomplete. 
But I have given evidence tending to show the following 
facts: 

(1) Families were associated with mottoes in Norfolk 
and Suffolk in Lydgate’s time. 
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(2) The motto of the Paston family, at the earliest date 
at which it can be traced, agrees with that of the lady’s 
motto in the original version of the Temple of Glas. 

(3) Wm. Paston, first to rise to prominence in his 
family, was acquainted with Thos. Chaucer and Molynes, 
Lydgate’s friends, and was a benefactor of Bury St. 
Edmunds, Lydgate’s home. 

(4) He married in 1420 a lady of position. 

(5) His character concides with the conventional de- 
scription of the lover in the Temple of Glas. 

(6) A Paston was fond of the Temple of Glas, in 
1471, and owned mss. of several other of Lydgate’s poems. 

(7) One poem, possibly by Lydgate, written for a 
Paston lady, exists in the Paston letters of to-day. 

(8) The proposed date of the Temple of Glas, 1420, 
coincides in the use of the heroic couplet with Lydgate’s 
usage during the period 1412-26, and with that of no other 
period in his life. 

(9) Lydgate’s poem on the Duke of Gloucester’s Be- 
‘rothal, in its address to a lady, and particularly in its 
description of the lady, her dress, and motto, furnishes a 
close parallel to the Temple of Glas, and is only two years 
removed from the date of the Paston marriage. 

While the fact cannot be considered as proved, then, there 
seems some reason for associating the Temple of Glas with 
the betrothal, or “ ensurance,” as it was then called,’ of 
Judge Wm. Paston with Agnes Berry, in 1420. 


Henry Nosre MacCracken. 


‘Compare Venus’s words to the Lady and Man :— 


T. G. 1229. Eternally be bonde of assuraunce 
The cnott 3e knet, which mai not be vnbovnd. 


This surely refers to a real betrothal. 








VIl.—THE BALLAD OF THE BITTER WITHY. 


It is so unusual a circumstance at this late day for an 
entirely new English ballad to come to light that we are 


justified in hailing its appearance as an event of general 
J £g 


interest to the world of English scholarship. From the 
completion of Professor Child’s magnificent work up to 
the present no ballad has been discovered,’ which would 
merit insertion under a new title in that corpus. Variants 
of ballads already known continue to be unearthed with 
gratifying frequency, but so well did the great collector 
glean the field that it can seldom fall to the lot of any 
follower to bring to light a new specimen. The honor 
due for such a discovery belongs, however, to Mr. Frank 
Sidgwick, who printed in 1905 a ballad called The Withies, 
or The Bitter Withy in Notes and Queries.” 

Yet the very rarity of the treasure makes the question of 
its genuineness an important one, and every such find 
should be submitted to all possible tests before it is ac- 
cepted as belonging to the family of traditional ballads. 
The tests by which it must be judged, I take it, are three. 
The first is purely personal, the critical sense of the scholar 
who has learned by long-continued and careful study to dis- 
tinguish the false from the true, to separate the chaff from 
the wheat. The second is the external evidence with refer- 


*H. Hecht in his survey of recent ballad literature, Engl. Stud., 
XXXVI, 371, says: “ Was seitdem noch ergiinzend gefunden wurde, ist 
geringfiigig und betrifft in keinem falle etwa ein bei Child nicht 
vertretenes stiick.” Add to the literature mentioned, Belden, Mod. 
Phil., 11, 301-305; F. Sidgwick, Popular Ballads of the Olden Time. 

*Series 10, 1v, 84f, July, 1905. This version was reprinted by 
Gummere, The Popular Ballad, 1907, pp. 228, 229. 
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ence to the circumstances of discovery, whether the collee- 
tor or collectors can be trusted. The third is the source of 
the material, whether the narrative is the product of tradi- 
tion or of some clever inventor. That ballads of very vari- 
ous degrees of worth may be regarded as valuable to the 
study of the type is evidenced by comparing the contents 
of the last two volumes of Child with the earlier ones. 
Yet the better a ballad comes out when submitted to the 
tests above mentioned, the more precious must it appear. 
According to all three of these standards of judgment The 
Bitter Withy is genuine, as we shall see. 

Mr. Sidgwick’s version, which I shall call I, runs as 


follows : 
I. As it fell out on a Holy day, 
The drops of rain did fall, did fall, 
Our Saviour asked leave of His mother Mary 
If He might go play at ball. 


I. “To play at ball, my own dear Son, 
It’s time You was going or gone, 
But be sure let me hear no complaint of You 
At night when You do come home.” 


Ill. It was upling scorn and downling scorn, 
Oh, there He met three jolly jerdins: 
Oh, there He asked the three jolly jerdins 
If they would go play at ball. 


IV. “Oh, we are lords’ and ladies’ sons, 
Born in bower or in hall, 
And You are but some poor maid’s child 
Born’d in an ox’s stall.” 


V. “If you are lords’ and ladies’ sons, 
Born’d in bower or in hall, 
Then at the very last I'll make it appear 
That I am above you all.” 


VI. Our Saviour built a bridge with the beams of the sun, 
And over He gone, He gone He, 
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And after followed the three jolly jerdins, 
And drownded they were all three. 


It was upling scorn and downling scorn, 
The mothers of them did whoop and call, 
Crying out, “ Mary mild, call home your Child, 
For ours are drownded all.” 


Mary mild, Mary mild, called home her Child, 
And laid our Saviour across her knee, 

And with a whole handful of bitter withy 
She gave Him slashes three. 


Then He says to His Mother, “Oh! the withy, oh! 
the withy, 
The bitter withy that causes me to smart, to smart, 
Oh! the withy it shall be the very first tree 
That perishes at the heart.” 


A contributor to Notes and Queries in 1868 ' gave some 
fragments of a second version, which I shall call II. The 


correspondent wrote : 
“T have lately heard sung a Christmas carol com- 
mencing— 
‘It happened on a certain day 
The snow from heaven did fall: 
Sweet Jesus asked his mother dear 
To let him go to the ball.” 


“Tt goes on to relate his meeting with virgins three who 
scornfully refused to let him play at ball with them, and 
whom he drowned in the sea by leading them over a bridge 
made of sunbeams. For this act he receives from his 
mother slashes three from a withy tree, and exclaimns— 


‘Cursed shall be the withy, withy tree, 
For causing me to smart; 
And it shall be the very first tree 
That shall perish at the heart.’” 
*Series 4, 1, 53. 
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Two further versions of the ballad have up to the present 
been discovered.' The first has been printed entire in the 
Journal of the Folk-Song Society? by the editor, Miss 
Lucy E. Broadwood. 

IIl. 


Our Savioun TARRIED OUT. 


Our Saviour tarried out on a high holiday, 
Some drops of rain did fall, did fall, 

Our Saviour asked leave of his mother Mary, 
Might He go play at the ball. 


“To play at the ball, my own dearest son, 
It is time you’re going or gone, or gone, 
And its never let me hear of your ill-doing 
At night when you don’t come home.” 





It was up the hall, it was down the hall, 

’ Our Saviour he did run, did run, 

: As our Saviour he was a-running for to play at the ball, 
He met three jolly jolly dons. 


“Well met, well met, you three jolly dons, 
Well met, well met,” said he, 
And its which of you three jolly, jolly dons, 
Will play at the ball with me?” 


Our Saviour built a bridge by the beams of the sun, 
And ’twas over the bridge went he, went he, 

And the dons they went a-following after he, 

And they got drowned all three. 


“Oh mother, dear mother, don’t scold on your son, 
For ’twas over the bridge went he, went he, 
And the dons they went a-following after he, 
And they got drowned all three.” 


*Mr. Sidgwick has had communicated to him a fifth text from 
Bidford, near Stratford-on-Avon. I have not seen this but am 
informed that it reads “lance” instead of “ bridge” and “ jordans” 
instead of “ jerdins.” 

No. 8, 1906, 11, 205, 206. 
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She gathered an armful of small withys 
And laid him across her knee, her knee, 
And with that armful of small withys 

She gave him lashes three. 


‘O the withy; the withy, the bitter withy, 

That has caused me to smart, to smart, 

And tie withy it shall be and the very first tree, 
Shall perish all at the heart.” 


The last version has not yet been printed in eztenso, 
though the three closing stanzas appeared in the ninth 
number of the Journal of the Folk-Song Society.1 There 
are a few discrepancies between the stanzas as there quoted 
and as they appear in the complete version, communicated 
by the lady who noted it, Mrs. Leather of Weobley, to Mr. 
Sidgwick. Through the kindness of the latter I am able 
to give the entire poem. 


IV. 
Tue SAtty Twies, on THe Bitrer Wirny. 


As it fell out on a high holiday, 
When drop of rain did fall, 

Jesus asked His Mother Mary, 
If He should go and play at the ball. 


‘To play at the ball, my own dear Son, 
It’s time you're goin’ or gone; 
But let me hear of no complaints, 
At night when you come home.’ 


(The next verse is unfortunately forgotten. Our Lord meets three 
children who revile and despise Him. They say:—) 


‘And we are lords and ladies sons, 
And born in bowers all; 

And thou art but a poor maid’s Son, 
Born in an oxen’s stall.’ 


‘11, 302. Noted by Miss Broadwood. 
10 
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‘If you are lords and ladies sons, 
And born in bowers all, 

I’ll let you know at the latter end 
That I am above you all.’ 


And Jesus made a bridge of the beams of the sun, 
And over the sea went He; 

And there followed after the three jolly Jorrans, 
And He drowned the three, all three. 


And Mary Mild called home her Child, 
And laid Him across her knee, 

And with three twigs of the bitter withy 
She gave Him thrashes three. 


‘The bitter withy, the bitter withy, 
Which made my back to smart, 
It shall be the very first tree 
To wither and decay at the heart.’ 


To the elucidation of certain dark words and phrases in 
the ballad I am unable to give much help. Most difficult 
is the phrase “ jolly jerdins,” as it appears in I. In II 
this is transformed into “ virgins,” in III into “ jolly 
dons,” and in IV into “ jolly Jorrans.” The occurrence 
of “ virgins’ in II led Mr. Sidgwick to conjecture that 
“jerdins ” might be a corruption of that word. But this 
evasion of the difficulty seems to me impossible for two 
reasons: first, because a study of the legendary material 
will show that all forms of the phrase indicate the children, 
who were the playmates of Christ, and because in the 
ballad there is marked emphasis upon the repeated “ lords’ 
and ladies’ sons; and, secondly, because it is always un- 
likely that a common word has been changed for a rare 
one. The latter reason makes it improbable that “ chil- 
dren” gave rise to “ jerdins” and “ jorrans,” while 
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“dons ”’ seems to be a case of folk etymology. The words 
“upling” and “downling” in the line “ It was upling 
scorn and downling scorn,” though unregistered words, are 
clear enough in meaning from the context, and preferable 
to “ It was up the hall, it was down the hall ” of ITI. 

With the four versions of The Bitter Withy before us 
we may now apply to the ballad the tests of authenticity re- 
ferred to above. As to the first, I shall simply say that 
the greatest living critic of English popular poetry, Pro- 
fessor Gummere, regards the ballad as genuine of its sort.’ 
In such matters, where nicely balanced acumen is so neces- 
sary to detect spurious phrases and false notes, an appeal 
to authority is not only wise but inevitable ; yet all students 
of the ballad will agree, I think, that if an imitation this is 
marvellously well done. 

The excellent pedigree of our specimens, however, makes 
conscious imitation quite impossible and thus establishes 
the ballad according to the second test. The fragments 


printed in 1868 were taken down from memory after hear- 
ing the poem sung. With reference to version I, Mr. 


Sidgwick says:* ‘* The following version was communi- 
eated on 31 December, 1888, by Mr. Henry Ellershaw, 
Jun., of Rotherham, in a letter to Mr. A. H. Bullen 
(shortly. after the publication of the latter’s ‘Songs and 
Carols’), who has given me permission to contribute a 
copy. It was taken down verbatim as sung by an old 
Herefordshire man of about seventy (in 1888), who learnt 
it from his grandmother.” 

Version III was sung at Wimbledon in September, 
1905, by a Mr. Hunt, a native of Sussex, who learned it at 
home. The words were taken down by Miss Lucy E. 


*See The Popular Ballad, 1907, p. 227. 
* Notes and Queries, place cited. 
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Broadwood and the music transcribed by Mr. R. Vaughan 
Williams. Version IV was noted by Mrs. E. M. Leather, 
Castle House, Weobley, as sung in Herefordshire in 1904.' 
We thus have two versions from Herefordshire and one 
from Sussex, aside from the fragment of uncertain deriva- 
tion. Version I, moreover, carries the evidence for the 
knowledge of the ballad back to about the end of the 
eighteenth century, which is sufficiently remote to make a 
longer course of tradition almost inevitable. 

To this matter of tradition, the third test of authenticity, 
we must now turn. Of itself the fact that the material, 
out of which a ballad has been fashioned, has been known 
to the learned or even to the unlearned for some centuries 
does not give clear proof that the ballad is genuine. It 
would be quite possible for a modern imitator to turn a 
tradition of most venerable antiquity into a poem that 
would not deceive the veriest tyro in balladry. Without 
other tests, the study of sources is about as useless to in- 
vestigation of this kind as anything that could possibly be 
imagined. From this point of view it makes no difference 
whether the events happened the day before the ballad was 
made, or a thousand vears before, or never at all. As long 
as they actually belong to the stock of popular knowledge, 
their provenance is of no consequence. At the same time, 
when a ballad treats a subject which has as basis a legend 
or a folk-tale, it is of considerable value to show the previ- 
ous existence of the story and to trace its development. 
Contributory evidence of authenticity may thus be found. 
From another point of view, moreover, every systematic 
study of a motive has its warrant. 

To find the first suggestion of the events narrated in The 
Bitter Withy it is necessary to go back to the early ver- 


' Journal of the Folk-Song Society, u, 302. 
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sions of the apocryphal gospels, though not until after the 
eleventh century A. D. do they begin to take form. 

In the Lvangelium Thomae,' the Pseudo-Matthew,? the 
Evangelium Infantiae Arabicum,® and the Syriac texts of 
the gospels * there is a tale, which must first be discussed. 
The Gospel of Thomas is the earliest of these books, a 
Gnostic work dating from the middle of the second cen- 
tury, according to Reinsch.® It is only slightly later than 
the Protevangelium Jacobi, and gives a more expanded ac- 
count of the fabulous history of Christ’s childhood. Con- 
siderably later were written the Arabian gospel and the 
Pseudo-Matthew, the latter probably soon after the middle 
of the fifth century, as the ascetic and monastic tone 
adopted by the author bears witness. The date of the 
Syriac texts has not been accurately ascertained, but “ there 
is no doubt,” to quote their learned editor, “that the 
principal materials for the construction of the narrative 
were collected before the end of the fourth century.” * 

The version of the Pseudo-Matthew, because of its in- 
fluence on later forms of the legend, may be taken as the 
basis of comparison: * 


*Graece A, cap. ix, Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, 1853, p. 142; 
Graece B, cap. viii, Tischendorf, p. 153; Latinum, cap. vii, Tischen- 
dorf, pp. 164 f. 

*Cap. xxxii, Tischendorf, pp. 96 f. 

*Cap. xliv, Tischendorf, p. 197. 

*Budge, The History of the Blessed Virgin Mary—The Syriac 
Texts edited with English Translations, 1899, pp. 81 f. of Transla- 
tions. 

* Die Pseudo-Evangelien von Jesu und Maria’s Kindheit in der 
romanischen und germanischen Literatur, 1879, p. 4. 

*See Reinsch, p. 6. 

* Budge, p. x. 

*Tischendorf, pp. 96 f. Found without essential changes in Evan- 
gelium Thomae, Graece A, Tischendorf, p. 142; Graece B, Tischendorf, p. 
153; Latinum, Tischendorf, pp. 164-165; Evangelium Infantiae 
Arabicum, Tischendorf, p- 197. 
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“Post haee abierunt inde Ioseph et Maria cum Jesu 
in civitatem Nazareth; et erat ibi cum parentibus suis. 
Et cum esset ibi una sabbati, dum Iesus luderet cum in- 
fantibus in solario cuiusdam domus, contigit ut quidam de 
infantibus alium depelleret de solario in terram,et mortuus 
est. Et cum non vidissent parentes mortui, clamabant 
contra Ioseph et Mariam dicentes Filius vester filium nos- 
trum misit in terram, et mortuus est. Jesus vero tacebat 
et nihil eis respondebat. Venerunt autem festinantes 
Ioseph et Maria ad TIesum, et rogabat mater sua dicens 
Domine mi, dic mihi si tu misisti eum in terram. Et 
statim descendit Iesus de solario in terram et vocavit 
puerum per nomen suum Zeno. Et respondit ei Domine. 
Dixitque illi Tesus Num ego praecipitavi te in terram de 
solario? At ille dixit Non, domine. Et mirati sunt 
parentes pueri qui fuerat mortuus, et honorabant Lesum 
super facto signo. Et abierunt inde Ioseph et Maria cum 
Tesu in Iericho.” 

In the chapter next following this narrative in the 
Pseudo-Matthew ' occurs another tale, which is likewise 
found without substantial changes in the other gospels 
mentioned above.” 

“ Erat autem Iesus annorum sex, et misit illum mater 
sua cum hydria ad fontem haurire aquam cum infantibus. 
Et contigit postquam hausit aquam, ut quidam ex in- 
fantibus impegerit eum et conquasseraverit hydriam et 
fregerit eam. At Iesus expandit pallium quo uteba- 
tur, et suscepit in pallio suo tantum aquae quantum 
erat in hydria, et portavit eam matri suae. At illa videns 


1 Cap. xxxiii, Tischendorf, p. 97. 

2 Evangelium Thomae, Graece A, cap. xi, Tischendorf, p. 143; 
Graece B, cap. x, Tischendorf, p. 154; Latinum, cap. ix, Tischendorf, 
p. 165; Evangelium Infantiae Arabicum, cap. xlv, Tischendorf, p. 


197; Budge, p. 75. 
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mirabatur, et cogitabat intra se, et condebat omnia haec in 


corde suo.” 
In addition to these two stories of Zeno’s fatal fall and 


the broken jug there is found in the Laurentian Codex ! 
of the Pseudo-Matthew, which was written after the 
eleventh century Vatican text printed by Tischendorf, 
another fable of more direct importance for our study. It 
runs: “ Et cum I[esus cum aliis infantulis super radios 
solis ? ubique plures ascenderet et sederet, multique simili 
modo facere coeperunt, praecipitabantur et eorum crura 
frangebantur et brachia. Sed dominus Iesus sanabat 
omnes.” This appears to be the earliest suggestion in the 
legend of the miracle which forms the essential feature of 
our ballad. 

These three stories are, as one would expect, repeated in 
later accounts of the childhood without material altera- 
tion. Without being aftogether constant in their appear- 
ance, they occur with considerable frequency both in Latin 
and in vernacular versions. By the thirteenth century, 
however, the tendency to expand and embellish narrative of 
whatever sort had resulted in the addition of three more 
tales pretty closely allied to these in character and obvi- 
ously their offspring. 

The book known as De Infantia Salvatoris, which is 
found in several manuscripts of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries * has the story of Zeno’s fall (here called 
Synoe) and of the unsuccessful attempt of the children to 


‘Inserted in cap. xxxvii. Printed by Tischendorf in a note on 
p. 100. 

? The editor prints “ solus (sic, nisi fallor),” but the emendation is, 
of course, necessary, as Reinsch notes, p. 128. 

*See Reinsch, p. 7. He dates but one, Ms. Bib. Nat. lat. 11867, 
which he ascribes to the thirteenth century. mss. Har). 3185 and 
Harl. 3199, in the British Museum, are of the fourteenth. 
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imitate Jesus’ example in sitting on the sunbeam; and it 
adds two more stories. I shall mention all of them in the 
order of the text. (1) A certain boy, whose father had tried 
unsuccessfully to keep him out of the company of Jesus, 
made one of a troop that went “ usque in campum Sichar.” 
The father followed, “iratusque arripuit fustem, ut 
Jhesum percuteret, et insecutus est Jhesum usque ad 
montem, cui subjacet planicies fabe collateralis, et declin- 
avit. Jhesus Christus a furore saltum fecit a montibus 
supercilio usque ad locum, qui distat a monte, quantum 
archus jacit sagittam. Quod volentes alii pueri simili 
saltu sequi ruentes praecipites fregerunt crura, brachia et 
colla. Facta autem super hoe gravi querimonia coram 
Maria et Joseph, sanavit eos omnes Jhesus Christus et 
reddidit validiores.”' (2) The story of how Jesus sat 
on the sunbeam is given with more detail than in the 
Laurentian manuscript. For reasons that will later 
appear, I quote the setting. “ Una autem die tempore 
hiemali, cum sol in sua virtute clarus radiaret, extendit 
se radius solaris attingens a fenestra in parietem in domo 
Joseph. Ubi cum Iuderent cum Jhesu contribules pueri 
vicinorum per domum diseurrentes, ascendit Jhesus 
Christus radium solis, et positis super eum vestimentis 
suis sedebat quasi super trabem firmissimum.? (3) The 
story of Zeno is then given.* (4) Jesus went with his 
comrades to a fountain to get water. While returning, he 
struck his jar against a rock by the wayside. Pleased 
with the sound produced, the others “ similiter fecerun' 
de suis et fregit unusquisque amphoram suam effusa aqua, 
postquam ierant. Orto autem super hoe tumultu et queri- 
monia, collegit Jhesus Christus fragmenta et vasa omnis 
reintegrat ; et cuncto libero vas suum cum aqua restituit.” | 


* See Reinsch, p. 9. . ?See Reinsch, p. 10. 
*Quoted by Reinsch, pp. 11 f. * Reinsch, p. 12. 
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The first of these tales, that of leaping from the hill, 
seems to be a variation of the story of Zeno in that it con- 
cerns the healing of children injured while at play. 
Whether it had any being outside this legendary cycle, and 
whether it was used in this connection earlier than by the 
writer of De Infantia Salvatoris, 1 am unable to say.'’ The 
fourth tale, that of repairing the water jar, is certainly a 
mere variant of the earlier story about carrying water in 
a mantle. However, both stories reappear in other works 
from this time forward. 

The Narrationes de Vita et Conversatione Beatae Mariae 
Virginis,* which appears to be only a little later * than the 
work just mentioned, gives the story of Zeno * and a new 
version of the broken water pot. The latter version runs: 
“ Legitur eciam ibi quod dum Iesus quandque matri aquam 
de fonte ferret, super solis radium suspendit uasculum et 
postse radium sicutfunem cum uasculo traxit.”° For both 
of these De Infantia Salvatoris is named as authority. 
Though the latter does not contain the second tale, as far 
as study of the manuscripts up to the present time has 
shown, it is possible that some form of the work was really 
the source from which the writer of these Narrationes 
worked. In any case, wherever the tale started, it is 
obviously nothing more than an interesting combination of 


*Not improbably the story finds its ultimate suggestion in the 
Song of Songs 2. 8; “ecce iste venit saliens in montibus, transiliens 
colles.” This passage was interpreted as applying to Christ at 
least as early as the time of Ambrose. See Cook, Philologische 
Studien, Festgabe fiir Eduard Sievers, 1896, pp. 27-29, and The 
Christ of Cynewulf, 1900, p. 143, for examples of this mystical use. 

2 Ed. O. Schade, Narrationes—ex codici Gissensi, 1870. 

* Schade, p. 3, dates the manuscript from the end of the thirteenth 
or the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

* Cap. xlii, Schade, p. 20. 5Cap. xliii, Schade, p. 21. 
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ideas taken from the miracles of sitting on the sunbeam 
and of repairing or using a substitute for a broken jug. 

The Vita Beate Virginis Marie et Salvatoris Rhyth- 
mica,' which has been ascribed by its editor, though doubt- 
fully, to the first half of the thirteenth century,” contains 
three of the six tales that have now come before us. It 
tells (vv. 2684-2717) how Jesus collected the water from 
the broken pitcher in his mantle, and proceeds (vv. 2718- 
2763) with the story of Zeno. The fact that the scene 
of the boy’s fall is placed at a cliff like that described in 
the story of Christ’s leap indicates that the writer either 
knew the De Infantia Salvatoris or some similar work. 
The two stories are certainly confused by him. A little 
further on (vv. 2780-2783) he gives the brief account of 
suspending the water pot on the sunbeam in words almost 
precisely the same as those of the Narrationes mentioned 
above, only turning them into verse. It is impossible to 
say whether he drew on that work directly, but it seems 
likely that such was the case. 

There remains to be considered one Latin version of the 
Childhood, which is of some interest as the first account 
printed in England, though it is later than the medieval 
versions in the vernacular. This is the prose Infantia 
Salvatoris, which was published at Turin® in 1476 or 
1477 and in England by Caxton. The latter text, known 
only through a single example at Géttingen,‘ contains three 
of our six tales: Zeno,® the jar suspended on the sun 
beam,° and the leap.’ The last differs from the version of 


‘Ed, A. Vigtlin, Vita Beata Virginis Marie et Salvatoris Rhyth- 
mica (Bibl. des litt. Vereins in Stuttgart, 180), 1888. 


*Pp. 3. ‘See Reinsch, p. 13. 
‘Ed. F. Holthausen, Infantia Salvatoris, 1891. It is without date. 
5Cap. xx. ®Cap. xxii. 


Cap. xxix. 
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De Infantia in making Jesus encourage the other boys to 
follow Him after He had leaped from hill to hill. Cax- 
ton’s text is throughout amplified. 

In Germany tradition seems to have dealt gingerly with 
these grotesques. The Vila Rhythmica was translated by 
Walther von Rheinau’ with intelligence, and a Kindheit 
Jesu by Konrad von Fussesbrunnen * has the incident of 
carrying water in the mantle (vv. 2616-2634) and of 
Zeno’s fall (vv. 2667-2698), both in conventional form. 
Whether any Italian or Spanish works contain the miracles 
| cannot at present state. In France they seem to have 
found much greater favor than in Germany, though the 
dearth of published texts of the various Hnfances makes 
it difficult to trace their course. The well-known 
Provengal poem edited by Bartsch * relates only two of the 
stories,—how Christ sat on the sunbeam‘* and how He 
healed Zeno.5 The former follows the account in De In- 
fantia Salvatoris rather than that of the Laurentian 
Pseudo-Matthew, in which it agrees with the English ver- 
sions soon to be mentioned. A second Provencal text, 
from the fourteenth century, known to us only through 
Suchier’s analysis® based on Raynouard’s quotations in 
his Lexique roman, tells the story of Zeno. In the French 
of the North appears a thirteenth century work, La vie 
nostre dame et la passion de nostre seigneur,” which con- 


1Ed. A. von Keller, 1849-1855. 

Ed. J. Feifalik, 1859, and K. Kochendérffer, Quellen und Forsch- 
ungen, 48 (1881). Konrad wrote early in the thirteenth century, 
says Kochendirffer, p. 1. 

* Denkmdier der provenzalischen Litteratur, 1856 (Bibl. des litt. 
Vereins in Stuttgart, 39). The mss. are of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, according to Suchier, Zts. f. rom. Phil., viii, 523. 

‘Bartsch, pp. 279-281. ‘Bartsch, pp. 287-291. 

*Zts. f. rom, Phil., vit, 534. 

"See Reinsch, p. 42, for date and Mss. 
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tains the story of the broken jug, which Jesus repaired.' 
The Enfance most important for our study, however, has 
not yet been either printed or adequately analyzed. It is 
found in two redactions, from the former of which, in the 
opinion of M. Paul Meyer,’ the first of the English poems 
to be mentioned was probably a translation. 

This work, which is found in ms. Laud 108.* contains all 
six of the stories which we have been considering, and in 
the following order: (1) the leap from hill to hill (vv. 
557-612), (2) the repairing of the broken jug (vv. 613- 
638), (3) the suspension of the jug on the sun ray (vy. 
639-678), (4) Zeno (vv. 871-946), (5) the gathering up of 
the spilled water (vv. 947-984), and (6) how Jesus sat on 
the sunbeam (vv. 1051-1129). M. Meyer’s discovery of 
the source for this poem naturally throws out of court the 
previous statement of its editor that it was taken from a 
Latin original. It explains, however, the fact noted by 
him ° that the percentage of French derivatives is extra- 
ordinarily large. Until the French texts are printed,® we 
must take for granted that the English work fairly repre- 
sents one or another redaction of the poem indicated and 
attribute to the original author rather than to the South- 
English translator of about 1300 the arrangement and 
form of the miracles mentioned above.’ 


1 Reinsch, pp. 71-73. 

2See P. Meyer, Romania, xvit, 128 ff. The mss. of (1) are 
Grenoble 1137 and Didot; of (2) Oxford Selden supra 38 and 
Cambridge Gg I. 1. 

3Ed. Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden, 1875, pp. 3-61. 

‘Horstmann, p. xli. SP. xlii. 

6The analysis of Ms. Grenoble given by Bonnard, Les traductions 
de la bible en vers francais, 1884, pp. 181-193, leaves out (3) and 
(5), but apparently the latter is merely illegible in the ms. (See p. 
187), while the latter may have been passed over in the summary. 

™Meyer’s belief that the redaction of mss.Grenoble and Didot rather 
than of mss. Selden and Cambridge is the original of the Middle 
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It will be noted that here for the first time all of the 
tales are given in a single work. Their order is significant, 
it seems to me, with reference to the sources which the 
author used. First come the two miracles which are first 
found in De Infantia Salvatoris, secondly the one added in 
the Giessen Narrationes,’ and finally after nearly two 
hundred lines the original three in the order of the Lan- 
rentian Pseudo-Matthew. It seems clear that the French 
writer had before him some Childhood like the De In- 
fantia as well as a Pseudo-Matthew. However they were 
brought together, the stories were now united in a single 
poem and that poem carried into England. 

Other evidence of their dissemination in England dur- 
ing the Middle Ages by means of the vernacular is found in 
an entirely distinct Childhood, which has been published 
from three different manuscripts: ms. Additional 31042," 
ms. Harl. 2399, and ms. Harl. 3954.4 All three are 


redactions of a single work, though they differ considerably 
in content. Their relationship has been worked out by 
Dr. Landshoff, whose conclusion that the versions of the 


English is open to some doubt for two reasons. The English Ms. 
is at least as early as the French and perhaps older; in several 
places (vv. 77-80, 159-162, 233-236, ete.) it shows traces of rhymes 
“quatre & quatre,” which Meyer tells us is the form of the second 
French redaction. The translation is rather clumsily, though vigor- 
ously, made. In a great number of instances (see Horstmann, pp. 
xlii ff.) the rhymes are faulty. 

'The appearance of this here in conjunction with the other two 
makes me more inclined to give credence to the ascription of it to 
De Infantia by the compiler of the Narrationes. See p. 153 above. 

*Ed. Horstmann, Archiv f. d. Stud. d. n. Sprachen, Lxxi1v, 327-339. 
Northern dialect, fifteenth century. 

*Ed. Horstmann, Sammlung altenglischer Legenden, 1878, pp. 111- 
123. Midland dialect, fifteenth century. 

‘Ed. Horstmann, Work cited, pp. 101-110. Midland dialect, four- 
teenth century. 
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Harleian manuscripts form a group deriving from a pre- 
cursor of ms. Additional is certainly justified.’ In spite 
of the fact that one of the Midland texts is considerably 
earlier than the Northern, I believe that the latter is in 
the dialect of the original English form of the poem ? and 
that its content may accordingly be taken with security as 
representing the original. Like the poem in the Laud 
manuscript it has all six of the miracles, but it changes the 
order slightly, placing the story of how Jesus sat on the 
sunbeam fourth instead of last.* Into the form of the 
stories I need not go further than to state that they show 
what is witnessed by the work at large, an origin inde- 
pendent of Laud 108. 

That these miracles had a considerable vogue in 
medigval England is shown clearly enough, I think, by the 
examples adduced. We have seen how the three tales of 
Pseudo-Matthew were expanded to six by the common pro- 
cess of fictional embroidery, and how the six were sprea( 


1H. Landshoff, Kindheit Jesu, ein englisches Gedicht aus dem 14. 


' Jahrhundert, I. Verhaltnis der Handschriften, 1889, p. 15. 


*Certain rhymes like Late: mate: sate: satte (vv. 66-72 of Ms. 
Add.), which are perfect in the Northern dialect, are bungled hope 
lessly in the Harleian copies. Furthermore, the completer form of 
the Northern version inclines one to the belief that it better repre 
sents the original. Landshoff’s summary (pp. 17-33) of places 
where the Northern version is textually in the right makes the matter 
clearer. 

’The stories occur in the texts as follows: (1) The leap, Add. 
vy. 280-327; Harl. 2399, vv. 277-324; Harl, 3954, vv. 381-486. (2) 
The jug repaired, Add. vv. 328-341; Harl. 2399, vv. 325-339; Har. 


8954, vv, 345-357. (3) The jug suspended, Add. vv. 342-363; Harl. 


2399, vv. 340-360; Harl. 3954, vv. 358-380. (4) Sits on sunbeam, 
Add. vv. 472-520; Harl. 2399, vv. 453-496. (5) Zeno, Add. vv. 52! 
572. (6) Collects spilled water, Add. vv. 834-845; Harl. 2399. wy. 
755-766. 
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by vernacular versions in England as well as on the Conti- 
nent. We may now revert to The Bitter Withy. 

I have said above’ that with the entrance of the story 
of how Jesus sat on the sunbeam the kernel of the legend 
in its relation to the material of the ballad is to be found. 
The leap, which was fatally imitated by His playmates, is 
of scarcely less importance in explaining why He should 
build a bridge with the beams of the sun; and the further 
expansion into the tale of the water pot suspended on the 
sunbeam is not without value. Furthermore, the sug- 
gestion of the original De Infantia * that the ray of the sun 
extended across the room like a beam, when it was used as 
a seat, though I have not found it in the vernacular, shows 
how easily the notion of a bridge could come in. That 
the playmates of the ballad were drowned instead of killed 
by fracture is a natural sequence. It will be understood, 
of course, that I am not seeking to establish anything more 
than the popular knowledge of the series at an early day on 
English soil, where they could be used as ballad material. 
That, it seems to me, has been indicated by the existence 
of the miracles in a rather crude literary form, frequently 
copied as we know from the manuscript relations of the 
Northern Childhood, which was clearly made for popular 
use. It is another case, I believe, of an ecclesiastical 
legend sifting down to the common people.* 

Another bit of evidence for the diffusion of the miracles 
in England was long ago pointed out by Reinhold Koihler.* 
It is found in the chapbook History of Tom Thumb, of 


‘Pp. 181: *See p. 152. 

*See the author’s articles, Publications of the Mod. Lang. Ass., X1x, 
335-448 and xx, 529-545. 

‘Eng. Stud., 11, 115. 
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which the earliest edition now known to exist was printed 
in 1630.' I quote a stanza from the reprint by Hazlitt.’ 


Of whom to be reueng’d, he tooke 
(in mirth and pleasant game) 

Black pots and glasses, which he hung 
vpon a bright sunne-beame. 

The other boyes to doe the like, 
in pieces broke them quite; 

For which they were most soundly whipt, 
Whereat he laught outright. 


This curious adaptation of the story of the suspended 
water pot is valuable for the indirect evidence afforded as 
to the popularity of these tales. 

We have seen that the legend of Christ’s relations with 
His playmates, which we have been studying, was of 
gradual growth. It is, then, not out of place to inquire 
whence came the sunbeam in the legend. Dr. Kressner 
in treating the Provengal versions suggests a parallel, which 
I am inclined to believe a source. He says: “ Man ist 
versucht, dieses Wunder mit einer im Mittelalter sehr 
verbreiteten Geschichte zusammen zu bringen, nimlich von 
einem Diebe, welcher auf einem Mondstrahle vondem Dache 
eines Hauses in dasselbe hinunter gleiten will und dabei 
den Hals bricht.”* This story is found in Kalila and 
Dimna and thus goes back to Sanskrit. I give a sum- 
mary of the text of John of Capua to show the European 
form of the tale and print in an appendix a list of versions. 


‘A complete set of the three parts is owned by the Harvard Col 
lege Library. 

2Early Popular Poetry of England, 1866, 11, 189. Reprinted also 
by Ritson, Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry, 1791, and by Halliwell, 
The Metrical History of Tom Thumb the Little, 1860. The story i 
retold in prose by Halliwell, Popular Rhymes and Nursery Ta! 
1849, pp. 95-100. 

* Archiv f. d. Stud. d. n. Sprachen, Lv, 296, note. 
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A thief with certain of his fellows ascended the roof of a 
rich man’s house one night, hoping in that way to gain 
entrance. The man heard them and told his wife to ask 
him in a loud voice how he had obtained his wealth. When 
she had asked him more than once, he responded that he 
had gained all by skilful theft. On the night of the full 


ie 


moon he would go up on the roof of a house, say ‘‘ sulem ’ 
seven times, embrace a moon ray and be carried safely into 


the house. After securing his booty he would get away 


quietly in the same manner. The leader of the robbers 


waited a few minutes, then tried the ingenious plan to his 
great discomforture.' This story is, of course, absolutely 
unlike our legend save for the expedient of using the ray 
of the moon as a means of conveyance; yet when it is con- 
sidered that the Oriental story was known in Europe be- 
fore the end of the eleventh century ? and that the Lauren- 
tian Ms. of Pseudo-Matthew somewhat after that date gives 
the legend very briefly, it seems probable that the first man 
to invent the incident of Jesus and the sunbeam knew the 
earlier tale in some form or other. 

The legend, which we have been studying, appears to me 
to be the central theme of The Bitter Withy. I am not 
disturbed by the leap in the dark required in passing from 
medigval versions to the ballad, nor do I think that the 
features unexplained by the legend are of prime import- 
ance. There is first the game of ball and the taunts of 
the children by which the poem is introduced. References 
to ball-playing are so frequent in the ballads that this need 
not be regarded as anything more than a half conventional 
opening. Read, for example, the first stanza of Sir Hugh 


‘Ed. Derenbourg, pp. 24 f. 
*The translation by Simeon Seth was made towards 1080. See 
Hervieux, Les fabulistes latins, v, 75. 


11 
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of Lincoln and see how closely it is approached by this. 
Yet that popular tradition in England actually connected 
the Child Jesus with ball-playing is shown by a reference 
in the second of the two Middle English poems discussed 
above. In the story of His wonderful dealings with the 
dyer it is said, according to ms. Additional, that He 


“.., . went to playe hym at the balle 
With his felawes, walde he noghte lette.”' 
or as Harl. 2399 puts it, 
“ Ande sepen to play hym at pe balle 


Wyth hys felouse he wulde not lete.” 2 


The further picture given in a well-known carol, called 
The Holy Well, of His relations with the children and 
their taunts furnishes at least an interesting parallel to this 


part of the ballad story. The carol * runs as follows: 


As it fell out one May morning, 
And upon one bright holiday, 

Sweet Jesus asked of his dear Mother, 
If he might go to play. 


'Vv. 672, 673. 2 Vv. 599, 600. 

5 Printed from W. Sandys, Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern, 
1833, pp. 149-152. Sandys says that he took it from a “ popular 
broadside carol.” Other versions in William Howitt, Rural Life in 
England, 1838, 11, 214, 215 (from “a volume of Christmas Carols as 
sung in the neighborhood of Manchester,” collected by “the late 
Mrs. Fletcher [Miss Jewsbury]; “Joshua Sylvester,” A Garland of 
Christmas Carols, 1861, pp. 32-35 (from a broadside printed at 
Gravesend in the eighteenth century, reprinted in Journal of the 
Folk-Song Society, U, 303, and with changes in Ancient Carols 
[Shakespeare Head Press Booklets, No. I], 1905, pp. 17-19); and W. 
H. Husk, Songs of the Nativity, pp. 91-94 (from a Gravesend broad 
side). These versions differ from that of Sandys and from or: 
another in a good many lines. 
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‘To play, to play sweet Jesus shall go, 
And to play, pray get you gone, 
And let me hear of no complaint 
At night when you come home.’ 


Sweet Jesus went down to yonder town, 
As far as the Holy Well, 

And there did see as fine children 
As any tongue can tell. 


He said, ‘God bless you every one, 
And your bodies Christ save and see: 
Little children, shall I play with you, 
And you shall play with me.’ 


But they made answer to him, ‘No:’ 
They were lords’ and ladies’ sons; 
And he, the meanest of them all, 
Was but a maiden’s child, born in an ox’s stall. 


Sweet Jesus turned him around, 
And he neither laugh’d nor smil’d, 

But the tears came trickling from his eyes 
Like water from the skies. 


Sweet Jesus turned him about, 
To his Mother’s dear home went He, 
And said, ‘I have been in yonder town, 
As after you may see. 


‘I have been down in yonder town, 
As far as the Holy Well, 

There did I meet as fine children 
As any tongue can tell. 


‘I bid God bless them every one, 
And their bodies Christ save and see: 
Little children, shall I play with you, 

And you shall play with me. 


‘But they made answer to me, No, 
They were lords’ and ladies’ sons, 
And I, the meanest of them all, 
Was but a maiden’s child, born in an ox’s stall.’ 
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‘Though you are but a maiden’s child, 
Born ip an ox’s stall, 
Thou art the Christ, the King of Heaven, 
And the Saviour of them all. 


‘Sweet Jesus, go down to yonder town, 
As far as the Holy Well, 
And take away those sinful souls, 
And dip them deep in hell.’ 


‘Nay, nay,’ sweet Jesus said, 
‘Nay, nay, that may not be, 
For there are too many sinful souls, 
Crying out for the help of me.’ 


O then spoke the Angel Gabriel, 
Upon one geod Saint Stephen, 
Altho’ you’re but a maiden’s child, 

You are the King of Heaven. 


The whole point and force of the ballad is lost in this 
curiously emasculated text, which appears notwithstanding 
to be genuinely popular. Presumably the carol derives 
from the same wave of tradition as the ballad and may be 
regarded as a variant of it. The introduction of the holy 
well recalls the story of the broken pitcher, which I have 
shown to be of some importance in the growth of the 
legend. It is possible that the tradition gave rise to two 
ballads, of one of which The Holy Well is a debased copy ; 
but, as this explanation would demand as a corollary some 
confusion of phrase between the two, it seems more likely 
that we have to do with a single ballad, which in the broad- 
sides fell on evil days. 

After the legend proper come the chastisement and the 
curse, both of which seem to me features of less import- 
ance than the main story. As to the whipping, I know of 
no reference to it in England. Indeed, in all the versions 
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of the Childhood from both the Continent and England 
that I have read, the Mother’s attitude toward her Son is 
one of respectful adoration. Mr. Sidgwick, however, has 
called attention ' to a note in Notes and Queries for 1863," 
which quotes the following passage from the pen of an 
English clergyman * descriptive of a fresco on the exterior 
of the west end of a church at Lucca. “Leaving the square 
at Lucca, which contains the cathedral, I entered a long and 
narrow street; and when I had traversed it for about half 
a mile, I suddenly came upon the ancient and massive 
church of San Martino.—The Virgin is represented in- 
flicting corporal punishment upon the youthful Jesus. 
She holds a rod in her hand; with the other she holds the 
garments of the Child. She is in the act of inflicting 
punishment. The child is in alarm, and its eyes are 
eagerly directed to St. Anna, the mother of the Virgin, in 
the background; entreating her intercession to escape the 
cruel ordeal.” * 

Furthermore, in the Old French Miracles de Nostre 
Dame par personnages (1, vv. 1383-1385) we find Premier 
Dyable blasphemously remarking of Christ: 


“Pour sa mére n’en ose el faire: 
Si lui faisoit riens de contraire, 
Il seroit batuz an retour.” 5 


So in a later play of the same series, Deuxiesme Dyable 
Says (xxxvi, vv. 587-589): 


1 Place cited. 2? Third Series, 1, 324 f. 

5 Rev. A. Vicary, Notes of a Residence at Rome in 1846, by a 
Protestant Clergyman. 

‘As the cathedral of Lucca is dedicated to St. Martin, it seems 
certain that the traveler was mistaken in the name of the church. 

5 Ed. Paris and Robert, 1876, 1, 49, 50 (Société des anciens textes.) 
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“Et sil le faisoit, abatuz 
Seroit de sa mére et batuz 
Dessus ses fesses.”’! 


These allusions seem to imply a knowledge on the part 


of the authors of some such story. 

With this evidence, slight as it is, one must regard the 
chastisement as belonging to the legend, no matter how it 
came to be there. What more natural than that it should 
be seized upon by the ballad-maker or balladmakers as a 
fitting end to the stery? The ballad requires a catastro- 
phe,—and here you have it. It is not humorous. It is 
rather most grave and sober and unsmiling. The thing 
could not be done at all except by the sublime uaconscious- 
ness of a childlike mind, and the perfect propriety of the 
execution is all of a piece with the genuineness of the 
ballad. 

The cursing of the withy in the last stanza of all may 
be of some importance, but it seems to me more probably 
an afterthought and a tag. To my ear it does not ring 
quite true, though I am willing to be convinced that it is 
not an addition. The opportunity for explanation was too 
good a one to be lost, wherefore some singer of the ballad 
proceeded to explain the nature of the withy by the natural 
impatience of the Child. 


VERSIONS OF THE THIEF AND THE MOONBEAM.? 


Arabian. Kalila and Dimna, trans. Knatchbull, p. 69. 
Bidpai, trans. Wolff, p. xxxix. 
Syriac. Ed. G. Bickell, Kalilag und Damnag, 1876. 


1 Work cited, v1, 249. Both references I owe to the kindness of 
Dr. Donald C. Stuart, of Princeton. 

*T give this list as being of possible use, though it is neither complete 
nor in every respect accurate. Many of the references, culled largely from 
Benfey and Oesterley, I have been unable to verify. 
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From Arabian. 

Greek (by Simeon Seth). Ed. Stark, Specimen Sapientiae Indorum Veterum, 
1697. 

Persian (Iydr-i-Danish). See Malcolm, Sketches of Persia, 1, 144. 

Hebrew. Ed. J. Derenbourg, Deux versions hébraiques du livre de Kalilah et 
Dimndh (Bibl. de I’ Keole des Hautes Etudes, 49), 1881. 

Spanish (by Alphonse le Sage). Calila é Dymna, chap. 2, ed. Pascual de 
Gayangos, in Eseritores en prosa anteriores al siglo XV (Bibl. de 
autores espafioles), 1860, pp. 15f. 


From Greek. 


Possinus, Specimen Sapientiae Indorum Veterum (appended to Observationes 
Pachymerianas), 1666, p. 558. 


From Hebrew. 


John of Capua, Directorium Humane Vitae, cap. i, ed. J. Derenbourg, 
Johannis de Capua Directorium Humanae Vitae (Bibl. de ’ Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, 72), 1887, pp. 24, 25; L. Hervieux, Les, fabulistes 
latins, 1899, v, 98-100. 


From Spanish. 
El libro de los enxemplos, no. vii, ed. Pascual de Gayangos, Escritores, ete., 
p. 449. 
Raymond de Béziers. See under John of Capua. 


From John of Capua. 
Baldo, Ed. Hervieux, v, 344, no. vi. 
Raymond de Béziers. Ed. Hervieux, v, 425, cap. iii; du Méril, Poésies 
inédites, p. 222. 
Doni, La Moral Filosofia de Doni, 1552, p. 17. 
Petrus Alphonsus, Disciplina Clericalis, cap. xxv. Ed V. Schmidt, 1, 149. 


From Petrus Alphonsus. 
Gesta Romanorum, cap. 136. Ed. Oesterley, 1872, p. 490. 
Vincent of Beauvais (ascribed), Speculux. Morale, 3, 6, 2. 
Chastoiement. Ed. Le Grand d’ Aussy, Fabliaux, 1799, 1, 409; Barbazan, 
Fabliauz, 11, 148; Méon, Fabliaur et contes, 1808, 1, 148. 


Unclassified. 
Wright, Selections of Latin Stories, p. 24. 
Bromyard, Summa Praedicantium, 8, 3, 14. 
Hans Sachs, ed. 1579, v, 376. 
Pauli, Schimpf und Ernst. Ed. Oecsterley, 1866 (Bibl. des litt. Ver. in 
Stuttgart, 85), no. 628, p. 345. 
Geiler, Narrenschiff, 20. 
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